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ROOM 


Our Services Save Customers Up To 90% Versus The Cost Of 

Replacement. 


Hotels, motels, 
restaurants, doctor’s 
offices, country clubs, and 
other commercial settings 
where furniture must be 
maintained in top 
condition while taking 
heavy wear and tear, are 
large potential customers. 
There is also a large 
market among 
manufacturers, shippers, 
moving companies, 
insurance companies and 
retailers. 

Literally thousands of customers in each territory can 
use Furniture Medic* extensively and repeatedly to 
improve their image and at the same time reduce the high 
cost of furniture replacement. 

Our on-site patent pending Restoration Refinishing SM 
service gives furniture a fresh, new finish without the 
odor, expense and inconvenience of conventional 
refinishing. 




WE OFFER: 

• Comprehensive training 
- no experience required 

• A marketable patent 
pending service. 

• Continuous support 

• Research and 
development support 

• Complete advertising 
materials and 
established 
national accounts 

• Flexible work schedules 

• Low overhead / low 
capital concept 

The first franchise of its kind. Furniture Medic* is opening 
doors for many who are looking for a rare opportunity. 


Damaged 

furniture 

does not 

require 

complete 

restoration 

and can look 

new again 

with our 

Precision 

Repair™. 


Your investment starts at $10,500*. 


Call Furniture Medic® today for more information. 
We accept calls 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

(800) 877-9933 or (404) 361-9933 



FMITIIRE MEDIC* 

" the prescription for damaged furniture!' * 


• See Prospectus for details. 
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Wood Strokes Magazine 



From Pattern 
To Paint... 
Well Fill In 
The Blanks! 



Free ? 
Issue! 

From Patterns to Paint , 

We Have It All! 


Easy as 1-2-3, craft painting's new Wood 
Strokes magazine is packed with fun new paint 
designs for wood. Clearly illustrated with full 
color, step-by-step photographs, each issue is 
filled with projects to cut out or, if you prefer, 
order our ready-cut project blanks. All you have 
to do is add paint! 

Along with full-size patterns, you'll find paint¬ 
ing tips for the beginner and many helpful ideas 
for the intermediate or advanced painter. 
It's fun and easy. Just pick up a brush and paint! 


Wu udMllullBS 


t 


RETURN THIS COUPON, and well send you a FREE ISSUE of Wood 
Strokes. See it for yourself, and if you like it, you will get a total of six great issues 
for only $ 14*97* If you don't like it, simply write “caned” on the bill and owe nothing. 
The FREE ISSUE is yours to keep! 

MAIL TO: 

Wood Strokes 
FO. Bax 58377 
Boulder, CO 80322-8377 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE, ZIP 


5WYD6 
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On the Cover 


Michel Theriault, from Ottawa, works for Bell 
Canada. He took up woodworking three years 
ago when he moved from an apartment into a 
house. He’s been doing some home cabinetry, 
but mostly he likes making items to sell at the 
local craft shows to help finance his new wood¬ 
working habit. His main interests are turning and 
carving in his 75 square foot basement shop. 
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Turnings 


far Journeys 



ince t last talked with you on this 
page l T ve done a bit of travel¬ 
ing—been places Tve never seen 
before, had an adventure and met 
some real nice folks—all here in the 
good or USA. 

After seven years of blending two 
families together, Linda and I finally 
took the time for a honeymoon. We 
took our 18W wooden strip canoe and 
headed for Lake Tahoe on the 
California-Nevada border. 

From the time Linda had camped 
there with her family as a young girl, she 
had wanted to climb to the top of 
Fannette Island in the middle of Emerald 
Bay to see the little stone teahouse that 
was built back in 1930. Little did I know 
what I was getting myself into. 

Because the eagles were in to nest 
and the state parks were closed, we 
couldn't put in anywhere near the bay. 
We launched at the very south end of 
the lake and paddled 3Vfe miles to the 
entrance of the bay. Before we headed 
into the calm waters of the bay, we were 
starting to fight a quartering tailwind that 
was kicking up one-foot swells. I knew 
we weren’t going back that way. 


We paddled the remaining mile to 
the island and climbed to the top. The 
teahouse is roughly 10' X 10', stone 
waifs—three with windows, one with a 
door—a slate floor and a little fireplace 
in the northwest corner The roof had 
long since rotted away, but you could 
see where the timbers had been let into 
the mortar. 

We left the island and headed for 
the beach for lunch and a look at 
Vikingsholm—the most authentic repro* 
duction of Scandinavian architecture in 
this country. In 1929, two hundred 
craftsmen built it in one season. You 
could see the adze marks in the tim¬ 
bers. The ends of the rafters are carved 
with dragons. As a woodworker, this 
was a pure delight to see. 

Now, how to get back to the van? 
Looking out through the bay I could see 
whitecaps on the lake. We weren’t 
going that way, and that only left up, 
Linda gathered up ail the gear—pad¬ 
dles, life vests, jackets and ice chest— 
and I hoisted 85 pounds of canoe onto 
my shoulders for the portage out. The 
map at the bottom said it was only one 
mile to the parking lot, with a three hun¬ 
dred and fifty foot climb. We met some 
fine people during the climb and they 
agreed to give Linda a ride back to the 
van. It took six rest stops, but the boat 
and f made it in fine shape (something 
I'm not in). Linda pulled into the parking 
lot just after I made it to the top. 

As you can see, the view was well 
worth the effort. 


The weekend after our trip, assistant 
editor, Mike Cain and I flew to Portland, 
Oregon to see Business End” editor, 
Ken Sadler. Ken’s cutting way back on 
his woodworking, and wanted to give us 
his supply of lumber that he’d milled 
from old trees on his property ten years 
ago. Were going to be using it to build 
Ken's projects for our upcoming “Master 


Craftsmen” series. We rented a truck 
and drove out to his farm to load up the 
wood. It had been stored under an old 
barn for many years and had aged 
beautifully. Ken and his lovely wife 
Nancy took us to dinner in Portland, 
then we boys stayed up half the night 
talking woodworking of course. 


A couple of weeks after Portland, 
Weekend Woodcrafts editor Ben Green 
and I headed off to Buford, Georgia. 
Makita Corporation of America (MCA) 
had invited the editors of several maga¬ 
zines to see their manufacturing facility. 
They T d just completed a 100,000 
square foot addition and now have over 
430,000 square feet of capacity—that’s 
almost ten acres under the roof! 

MCA produces over three million 
power tools a year at this plant with a 
work force of roughly 750 people. They 
make the motors for the tools they pro¬ 
duce and sell the excess to Makita 
Japan. Parts they don't make, they 
source locally. The plant manufactures 
AC and DC circular saws, cutoff saws, 
Planers, AC and DC drills, recip saws, 
table saws, screw guns, finishing 
sanders, random orbit senders, miter 
saws and grinders. Every tool is run for 
15 minutes before it goes in the box. 

We talked to several people on the 
line and they all seemed to really enjoy 
their jobs and working for MCA. 



Alt tools are test- 
run for 15 minutes. 



Safety Note 

Safety is your responsibility. The manufacturers place safety devices on their equipment for a reason. \n most of the 
photos you see in PW. these have been removed to provide clarity. In some cases we'll use an awkward body position 
so you can better see what's being demonstrated. Please don’t copy us. Think about each procedure you Ye going to 
perform beforehand. Think ahead. 
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Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con T about articles we 
publish. Send your letters to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking , 1041 Shary 
Circle, Concord, CA 94518. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


Grow Trees and Make Money 

The Paul Easley story in the 
January, 1994 “Business End” brought 
a lot of inquires, ff you'd like to contact 
the Easleys please do so through Oak 
Leaf Wood TV Supplies ; 210 N. Main 
St ., Moweaqua, IL 62550. Tel. 217-768- 
3202 (shop) or 217-768-4944 (mill). 

—The Editors 


Log Ladder 

In the kitchen of the house where 
Thomas Edison was born is a raised 
loft. I was told it was sleeping quarters 
for children. There was no visual way to 
get up to the loft, only a log standing in 
the corner. So I asked our guide. He 
took the log, which was split down the 
center, spread it apart and it became a 
ladder with steps. It's been a long time 
since I’ve visited the house and I 
haven't seen anything like it since then. 
Do you have any idea how it was built? 

Eugene Studer 
LaMonte, Missouri 

/ personally haven’t visited Mr, 
Edison’s birthplace or seen what you're 
describing. Can anyone out there 
enlighten us on this ladder? 

—The Editors 

Echoes of “Why Work Wood?” 

Your magazine is not improving with 
age. In May you wasted six pages on 
wood clamps. Who would spend hours 
and buy special tools for this? And then 
have to be careful not to glue them 
together or bang them up? 

In November you sure hit the jack¬ 
pot. An axe cover! How many readers 
do you suppose own an axe? Many 
years ago I purchased a chain saw. 
Since then I don’t even take an axe 
with me to cut wood. For splitting wood 
you don’t want a sharp axe, a splitting 


maul is better and safer. 

Stepladder—Most readers probably 
own a stepladder and wouldn't bother 
to make another. However, if it would 
be safer, I’m all for it. They always have 
been a dangerous tool 

Here’s to better projects in the 
future and hopefully more for the lathe. 

William Nichols 
Ravenna, Ohio 

Aaaaah f it's lathe projects you want 
to see—stay tuned, they’re coming. 
See Letters, January, 1993 for "Why 
Work Wood?", 

—The Editors 

Plan Storage 

I thought it would be handy if I took 
all of the PullOut TW Plans from the cen¬ 
ter of your publications and filed them 
alphabetically. This way, when I wanted 
the plans for a certain project, I would 
just go to my file where it would be filed 
under that name. 

I thought I would just take the time, 
cut them out, and file them separately. 
Wrong, I would save some plans, but 
destroy the ones on the other side—so 
that won’t work. 

I've been trying to come up with a 
solution where the plans would be at 
my finger tips without having to go 
through all my copies to see if I have a 
plan for a certain project. 

Donald Belair 
Greenville, Maine 

The best solution we've seen for this 
dilemma takes a tittle work on your part, 
but it is effective. When you receive the 
magazine slit open the plastic cover at 
the top. Photocopy the right-hand Table 
of Contents page r then open the staples 
in the center and remove the PuflOut™ 
Plans. Place the TOC on top of the 
plans , and slide both into the poiy-bag. 
Fife them in issue order. Next, you will 
need a small index file , From the TOC r 
write down the name of each project, 
what issue iVs in and any other informa¬ 
tion on the project that you might want 
to refer to later. File the cards in alpha¬ 
betical order in a small box. 

—The Editors 


Don Beck of La Habra , CA had 
never tried carving until he read the 
January , 1993 issue and decided to 
give it a try...now he’s hooked. 



Russell Finger from Fresno. CA has 
been busy. The large horses are from 
PW November, 1992. The bodies are 
the same , but the heads different. His 
wife Mildred, does all the painting. 



fHarry Penrodlrom Johnstown, PA, 
modified our plans (PW March, 1993) 
for the child's high chair for older 
youngsters. One step has been eiimh 
nated; the seat is V wider , the back is 
\ 6" higher and W dowels were used for 
\the backrest. All the wood was sal¬ 
vaged from discarded pallets. So far, 
he’s made five chairs; two from oak t 
one from poplar and two out of maple. 
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Tricks of the Trade 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers' tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. Send your orig¬ 
inal, unpublished ideas to Tricks of the Trade, % Popular 
Woodworking, 1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518. 
We pay $25 for each TOT we publish. 



Alternative Disc Sanding 

Table saw mounted sanding discs are ideal for getting a 
glass smooth edge when the piece is run between the fence 
and disc, or with jigs mounted in the miter slot. Sanding discs 
and circular papers of different weights are available from 
most hardware stores. Adhesive backed sandpaper or resin 
bonded cloth can also be used if cut into custom fitting strips. 

Bud Chemack 
Littleton, Colorado 



Soft Clamps for all Shapes 


Bicycle innertubes can be used for clamping irregularly 
shaped objects. Stretch the tube around the parts to be 
clamped and partially inflate the tube to give it holding power. 
When the glue has set, deflate the tube to remove it. Keep 
several sizes around the shop to accommodate different 
damping needs. 

Howard Moody 
Upper Jay , New York 


Buffing Wheel Hones Chisels 

To quickly hone a chisel, touch the beveled edge to the 
underside of a spinning buffing wheel. The wheel acts much 
like a strop and buffing compound is abrasive enough to put 
a fine hone on the chisel. 

Cameron Clarke 
Oakland, California 



Truing Wheels on 
the Drill Press 


To true a wheel cutout on 
the scroll saw, mount it on a 
section of W threaded rod 
and secure it between two 
nuts. Chuck the rod in your 
drill press and sand 
the wheel true, 

Virgil Smith 
Buffalo, Missouri 


Remove Finish From Grooves 


l had difficulty removing old paint from inside the grooves 
of a chair I was refinishing. I saturated a string with remover 
and wrapped it around the grooves* then worked it back and 
forth to loosen up the old paint. This method helps concen¬ 
trate the re mover in hard to reach areas, and it doesn’t run 
off or dry and harden. 

Lane Olinghouse 
Everett, Washington 



Easily Cut 
Plastic 
Foam 


Attach a hobby knife blade to the 
heating element of a soldering gun with a small bolt 
for a quick and very clean method of cutting plastic foam, 

Howard Moody 
Upper Jay, New York 


Blueprint Transfers Revisited 

Blueprint paper does not work like carbon paper. It is, 
however ; available in big sheets from blueprint shops and 
can be used for transferring large patterns. Thank you Mr. 
Black for the prompt correction. 
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MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS WITH YOUR... 1/4"or 1/2" ROUTER. 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

SALE PRICE Regular value 

FOR COMPLETE SET 5* over $150.00! 

1/4 " SHANK SET - fTEM 11301 (indudes b oth bits shown) 


SET ALSO AVAILABLE IN If? 
SHANK • $79.96 - ITEM #1301 



RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 
T Urge Diameter 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
1 4* Shank 


.. 1/2"w3/4" SHAPER 

Shaper Cutters set: 

Item #1303 
SAVE! only $99.95 
Set Rail S Sole A Raised Panel Cutters 



REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

iPOf meKmg mattfwig ram and sues m raised panel toon 
WOflO wflft stock from 11 16* I O 7 ST 1h#cA 
^RBIDE TIPPED- 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FWNEL DOOR 
ilWfTH ONE RAIL REMOVE D| 



1 4* SHANK 
supplied wrth Ball Bearing II 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS * PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $100 EACH. • FREE SHIPPING IN CONTINENTAL U,S. 


ITEM 


SHANK 

PRICE 

NUMBER 

DESCRIPTION {ALL 2 FLUTE) 

SIZE 


#1306 

CLASSICAL- 3/16T Radius -S/B" Cutting Length 

1/4’ 

$22.50 

#1307 

CLASSICAL -1/4’ Radius-^4’ Cutting Length 

1/4* 

$25.00 


CLASSICAL - 3I/1F Radius - 5/8" Cutting Length 

1/? 

$22.50 

#1309 

45‘CHAMFER • 3(8" Cutting Length 

1/4- 

$13.00 

-1310 

45 s CHAMFER - 5fB" Cutting Lengdt *:u:*£ 

1/4- 

$15.00 

#1311 

45” CHAMFER • 5(8" Cutting Lenglh 

1/? 

$17.00 

#1312 

THUMBNAIL -1- 3(16" Large Diameter 

1/4- 

$18.50 

#1313 

THUMBNAIL - 2-1(? Large Diameter 

1(? 

$35.00 

#1314 

ROUND OVER -1(8" Radius 

1/4- 

$11.00 

#1315 

ROUND OVER -3/16* Radius 

1/4- 

$11.00 

#1316 

ROUND OVER - 5*1F Radius 

1/4* 

$1400 

#1317 

ROUND OVER -1/4" Radius LLLAJ 

V? 

$12.00 

=1316 

ROUND OVER -3(8“ Radius 

1/? 

$15.50 

#1319 

ROUND OVER -1/2“ Radius 

1 ft 

$17.00 

=1320 

ROUND OVER - 3/4" Radius 

1/? 

$21.00 

#1321 

MULTIFORM MOULDING • 15(16- Carbide Height 

, 1/4- 

$40 00 

#1322 

MULTIFORM MOULDING •? Carbide Height 

1/? 

$40.00 

#1323 

SLOT CUTTER ■ $8" Deep 

1/4- 

$14.00 

#1324 

RABBETING -1/4" Deep —— 

1/4* 

$15.00 

#1325 

RABBETING - Stf? Deep 

1/4- 

$13.00 

#1326 

RABBETING - 3/8" Deep 

1/? 

$13.00 

#1327 

CORE SOX ■ 3/0" Large Diameter 

1/4’ 

$11.00 

#1320 

CORE BOX -1/2* Urge Diameter 

1/4’ 

$13.00 

#1329 

CORE BOX ■ 3/4" Urge Diameter 

Iff , 

$15.00 

#1330 

BULL NOSE • 1/? Diameter ot Circle 

1/4* 

$16.00 

#1331 

BULL NOSE ■ 3/4" Diameter ot Circle 

1/4- 

$21.00 

#1332 

BULL NOSE - 34" Diameter ol Cede 

V? 

$21.00 

#1333 

TONGUE & GROOVE ■ Straight 

1/4" 

$29.00 

=1334 

TONGUE & GROOVE ■ Straight M—H 

w 

$2900 

#1335 

TONGUE & GROOVE-Wedge 

1/4 " 

$29.00 

11336 

TONGUES GROOVE-Wedge MBMlt 

i/r 

$29.00 


hem 

NUMBER 



#1362 

#1363 

#1364 

#1365 

#1366 


DE5CRIPTI OH (ALL 2 FLUTE) 


FLUSH TRIM ■ 3/B" Diameter — 1 * Cutting Length 

FLUSH TflIM ■ 1/?' Diameter—T Cutting Lengtfi 
FLUSH TH1M -1/3* Diameter— 1 ■fflffCutUnfltft 


PATTERN I FLUSH TRIM * 1/2" Diameter _ 

PATTERN/FLUSHTRIM 3/4’Dameter f 

PATTERN j FLUSH TRIM ■ 3/4’ Diameter 


KEYHOLE CUTTER * W (bet not 
KEYHOLE CUTTER - J/T shewn) E! 


DOVETAIL (HSS) -1/4" Diameter - 71/2* 

DOVETAIL -1/2“ Diameter —14° fTT 
DOVETAIL -1/2* Diameter — 14 g 


BEADING * 1/4’ Radius 
BEADING ^Radius 
BEADING -1/2* Radius 


LOCKMITHE * 7/B" Cutting Length 
LOCKMURE - M/S' Cutting Length 


OGEE RAISED PANEL ■ T Urge Diameter 
OGEE RAISED PANEL * IW Large Diameter 


EDGE BEADING - 31/16’ Diameter ol Circle 
EDGE BEADING -816’ Diameter ol Circle 


SPIRAL UPOJT- 
SPIRAL UPCLJT^ 
SPIRAL UPGUT - 
SPIRAL UPClir - 
SPIRAL UPCUT- 


1/0" Diameter (solid carbide) 
1/4' Diameter (solid carbide) 
1/4" Diameter (solid carbide) 
Diameter (solid carbide) 
1/2" Diameter (solid carbide) 


MOULDING PLANES 


rc.L 
1-5/8"C,L 
1-5/0* CL 
rc.L 

Mi/trai - 



SHANK 

SIZE 


1/4" 

1/4" 

W 


l/4 B 

1/4" 

1 1T 


1/4’ 

1/4’ 


1/4" 

1/4’ 

1 / 2 " 


1/4" 

1/4" 

W 


1/4’ 

J21 


1/4* 


1/4" 

1/4" 


1/4" 

jp 

if? 


PRICE 


$ 7.50 
$ 8.00 
S 8.00 


$1500 

$1700 

$19.00 


$ 8 SO 
$ 900 


S 8.50 
$ 600 
$ 6.50 


$1300 

$15.50 

$17.00 


$32.00 
$45 00 


$28.00 

$32.95 


$15.00 

$15.50 


$ 9.00 
$ 12.00 
$ 12.00 
$24.00 
$29.00 


$24.95 

$29.95 

$3195 

$31.95 

$31.95 


FREE - NEW 40 PAGE CATALOG • While in the Philadelphia Area Visit our Fully Stocked Showroom (ca// for easy directions) 


CONTROL THE SPEED 
OF YOUR ROUTER 

ROUT AT THE SPEED THATGIVES THE BEST 
RESULTS WITH THE WOOD 
AND BIT YOU ARE USING) 



SALE 

$29 95 

QpffItem'll 304 

F?+* Shppfw in. 
ConUi enhrf U S 

FEATURES; 

• Works With All Routers 3V* HP or less - 120V 15 Amp. 
- Full Horsepower and Torque at All Speeds, 

* Gives Your Router a Feature Only Available on 
Routers Costing Hundreds of Dollarst 


FORSTNER BITS 

For Perfect Holes 

Forstner bits are designed to drill 
flat bottom or through holes cleanly 
in end grain, thin stock, veneers and 
regular stock. Comes with its own 
attractive wood box and includes the 
following sizes: 1/4*. 3/BT. VT, 5 iBT. 3/4', 

7/8",1*, 1 1/8", 1 1/4', 1 3/r, 1 1/2". 1 5/8", 1 3M", 

i 7 rtr. 2-.2 i/ 8 - Special Sale 579 95 

Regularly ~f$ Pi BCG Set Order Set"# 1305 

£99.95 Fr&s Shipping in Continental U S. 



©1993 


To order by Master Charge. Visa, or Discover 
Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service 


1-8005334298 


or send check to: MLCS Ltd. 
P.O.Box 4053 PX, Rydal, PA 19046 


























































































by Joan Cassidy 


Video Scene 


Professional Routing Secrets; From The Woodworking Editors At Rodale Press ©1992; Rodale Press, 33 East 
Minor Street, Emmaus, PA 18098; 215-967-5171; 30 minutes 

This is an excellent, concise, fast-paced video on routering techniques including a “Plans Poster", There is a continu¬ 
ing dialogue between Jeff Day and two other woodworkers explaining how to design and use a router table, build jigs, 
and how to use them. In 30 minutes they cover complexities and simplicities of routering. 

The accompanying plans sheet gives specifics for building all the jigs used in the video. 
There's no need to purchase other routers; one will do a majority of the jobs. They make a router 
T-Square, doublebar dadoing jig along with a spacer to make precision, straight cuts. Additionally, 
there is a fractionating baseplate which adds new dimensions to straight bits. It adds Vie", W and 
yis Mo the diameter of every straight bit you own. Base plates are made out of plywood or acrylic. 
Also included are plans for an edge guide that won't vibrate loose, a baseplate to cut biscuit joints 
and instructions on how to make perfect sliding dovetails using paper shims. The rest of the 
poster and video covers trammels. There is a trimmer trammel for small circles, a no-mar trammel 
to cut circles without a pilot hole and an over-cutting trammel with a constantly changing radius. A 
trammel turns your router into a compass. This is a good video for every woodworker’s library. 





Stitch And Glue Boatbuilding; with Allyn Perry 

©1992: GLEN-L Marine Designs, 9152 Rosecrans, 
Bellflower, CA 90706; 310-630-6258; 90 minutes, $33.95 
If you're a boater and dreamed of building your own 
boat and felt you didn’t have the tools or the ability, this 
video can eliminate the negatives. 


Replace “Old-Fashioned 
Pin Torture” 


with the 


■ Deep Penetrating. RoFree 
■Convenient Pocket Size 
■The First Moisture 
Meter of Its Kind 
Under $200 


If ability is 
your main 
concern, you 
can order a 
complete kit 
for making 
this small runabout. If confidence is 
not a problem, you can order just the 
patterns. If tools are your major con¬ 
cern, the basics are a drill, saber 
saw, hand plane and an awl or 
dressmaker’s roller for transferring 
the patterns. Materials needed are 
carbon paper, sandpaper, epoxy 
resin, fiberglass and either copper or 
steel wire. 

This video begins with a good 
overview of the FAST-G method for 
boatbuilding. This stands for Fold 
And Stitch Then Glue. It’s that sim¬ 
ple! After parts are cut, holes are 
then drilled and stitched. 

Step-by-step instructions are 
given for cutting parts, making butt 
and scarf joints, how to build forms, 
bulkheads, transoms and keels. 

Before getting into resins they 
cover safety precautions. In these 


parts they cover resin-putty fillets, 
fiberglass laminates and taping 
seams. The video covers boatbuild¬ 
ing in 27 specific parts. You can 
build your boat right along with them. 


Building "The Sea Kayak”; with 
Allyn Perry ©1993; GLEN-L Marine 
Designs, 9152 Rosecrans, Bellflower, 
CA 90706; 310-630-6258; 90 minutes, 
$17.95 

In this video 
you're taken 
step-by-step 
through the 
procedures to 
build a sea 
kayak with the 
methods out¬ 
lined in “Stitch 
And Glue 
Boatbuilding.’ 5 
Included are 
instructions for making a double- 
biaded asymmetrical paddle. 
Patterns or the Wood Parts Kit are 
available from GLEN-L Marine. One 
kit is for the economy kayak using 
Va h plywood that weighs 65 pounds; 
the other is for the deluxe model 
using 4mm plywood and weighing in 
at less than 40 pounds. 

Joan Cassidy is a woodworker and 
writer from Walnut Creek , California . 
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Here’s How to Turn Your 
Woodworking Skills into Cash! 

“My wood shop makes me $300 a week, part time. Your’s can, toof" 


You’ve heard of "the woodworker 
who was a real butcher" It’s true, for 
many years I was a meat cutter in a 
butcher shop in Erie, Pennsylvania. 
But several years ago the poor econ¬ 
omy in the Erie area forced me to look 
for a new job. 

After four months, I found a new 
job, but it paid less and had fewer 
benefits. I desperately needed a 
second income. 

I was sitting at the kitchen table very 
late one snowy night in December. I 
couldn’t sleep, my checkbook was 
overdrawn, bills were piling up and 
the bank was threatening to foreclose 
on our home. Then it came to me. 

For many years I had been making 
woodcrafts. I had made many unique 
items for our home. Everybody raved 
about them, so I started making them 
for gifts. My wife, Amy, said, "Rick, you 
should start selling your woodcrafts" 
But I just laughed. Well, I wasn't 
laughing that night. Maybe Amy was 
right. Maybe I could sell them! 

I took what little money we had. 
borrowed some from my Mom. and 
turned to my hobby with serious 
determination. 

When I first started, my income was 
small. But time and experience helped 
me develop a successful selling 
method. Plus. I designed many easy- 
to-make, fast-selling woodcrafts My 
income grew beyond my greatest 
dreams. 

Today. Amy and l live in a nice coun¬ 
try home on ten acres of land and it’s 
paid for! That's a great feeling, but the 
best feeling of all is the self satisfac¬ 
tion I have of being able to make the 
extra money I need whenever I need it. 

You. too can make the extra money 
you need while enjoying your hobby. 
Using your basic woodworking and 
painting skills, you can create great 
gifts and turn your woodshop into a 
part-time money maker. I know it can 
be done because I did it. and I've 
helped many other woodworkers make 
money part time, too! 


by Rick Gundaker 

The following are excerpts from 
letters I've received from woodcrafters 
I've helped. 

"You sure know what sells! The items 
I made from your plans have been on 
display at the local bank in St. Joseph. 
In less than 30 days i have sold 
$1,700 of my woodcrafts!! I'm 
enclosing a news story our local 
paper did on my work'. ’ 

W.F.H. of St. Joseph, MN 

' ‘My wife is a school teacher. I made 
her one of your cute designs to set on 
her desk. Other teachers saw it and 
and she sold eleven of them before 
the day was over. Keep up the good 
work CM. of Baltimore, MD 

"You're doing good. I’ve made 
several of your plans and the response 
to buy has been great. Every year I 
sell my crafts at our church fair and 
donate all the proceeds Jo the church. 
In 3 days I made over $600!" 

C.R. of Chalmelle, LA 

“Your patterns are simple and very 
easy to follow. I'm fairly new to 
woodworking and it's great to see 
full-size patterns with enough infor¬ 
mation so that even a beginner with 
limited woodworking knowledge can 
complete a project on their own. I'm 
really having fun with woodworking 
Thanks for sharing your knowledge 
and experience, it's invaluable to 
the novice ." CL of Houston, TX 

If these woodworkers can do it. 
you can, too! 

This isn’t some kind of "Get Rich 
Quick" deal. No way. There's plenty 
of room for everyone in crafting. I 
won't be competing with you and you 
won't be competing with me. That’s 
why Amy and I would enjoy showing 
you how you can start your own craft 
business using your basic woodwork¬ 
ing and painting skills. You can go as 
far as you want... profits are virtually 
unlimited! 


HERE IS WHAT I’LL SEND YOU 

I’ve put all my successful methods, 
plus 35 of my fastest selling designs, 
with stepby-step instructions into one 
fact-filled guide. 

I’ll show you... 

■ How to begin with a small amount 
of money. 

■ What tools you will need. I’ll give 
you an exact list. 

■ What designs are the best sellers. 

■ What type of lumber and hardware 
to use and where to buy it. 

■ How to give your crafts that 
personal touch that will increase 
sales by 80%. 

■ How to find and choose the right 
shows. 

■ How to set up books and records. 

■ How to avoid the mistakes that I 
made... and save hundreds of 
dollars. 

■ PLUS... I'll send you THIRTY-FIVE 
of my show-tested, fast selling 
woodcrafts in easy-to-copy full size 
plans, with actual photographs of 
each finished item. 

■ and much, much more... 

Start turning your woodworking 
shop into a money maker today! I’ll 
send you my complete guide to ex¬ 
amine for 31 days. A full month! There 
is absolutely no risk to you. NONE. 

I'm so sure it will help you, I’ll give 
you my personal guarantee: I’ll send 
you my guide, Woodcutting for Profit. 
to read for 31 days. 

There is no obligation; in fact you 
can postdate your check 31 days in 
advance. If you're not absolutely 
satisfied, return the guide in 31 days. 
I’ll promptly return your original un¬ 
cashed check. No excuses, no delays. 
This is the fairest way I know to help 
you get started. 

To order, send your name, address, 
and postdated check for $12.95 (plus 
$2.00 shipping and handling) to Rick 
Gundaker. 8042-CA Old Oliver Road. 
Erie. PA 16505M698. t , 9tamciQandmk „ 
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Painted Furniture 

Comes to America 


F urniture painting in 
western civilization 
began in Europe at the 
end of the dark ages— 
usually dated at the time 
Charlemagne became 
head of the Holy Roman 
Empire in 800 AD. At that 
time the people of the 
western world were so 
involved with survival that 
furniture construction was 
very basic. A bench, a 
chest and a couple of 
stools were all the average 
family could handle 
because they were con¬ 
stantly moving about. But 
they did have a yen for 
color. Paint, since it was 
cheap and colorful, was 
often used to decorate 
what furniture did exist. As 
early as the 10th century, 
painted furniture was held 
in the possession of kings 
and nobles. Since its 
inception, furniture painting 
has remained popular. 

For commoners, paint¬ 
ing was an easy and 
affordable way of embellishing furniture. Examples of primi¬ 
tive European painted furniture still exist, and their color pref¬ 
erences and decorative techniques remain influencial on 
contemporary furniture painting. 

in spite of the exposure to European culture, early 
American pioneers had little use for paint—either on furniture 
or otherwise. Furnishings and decoration require a sense of 
security and stability not found in the unconquered wilder¬ 
ness, As the new Americans shifted from adventurers to set- 
tiers, the conditions for furnishings and decoration evolved. 
The settlers who came here were not people of wealth 
and power in their homelands. They came to America to 
achieve that status. However, the enthusiasm for fine furni¬ 
ture and an understanding of the rural painted furniture of 
Western Europe came with them. 

American Colonial furniture evolved during the 17th century. 

Dick Fitch is the resident alchemist at 
The Bartley Collection, Ltd. 


This furniture was function¬ 
al, usually made of pine 
and nearly always painted. 
Shaker furniture, which 
came soon after, followed 
the same precepts of func¬ 
tional design and purity of 
tine. Despite the austerity 
of lifestyle, the Shakers 
allowed the use of color, 
and their pieces were often 
painted or stained. 

To establish the proper 
perspective, we must 
understand that furniture 
painting was done primar¬ 
ily by professionals and 
that their skills and tech¬ 
niques were closely allied 
to fine art painting. The 
phenomenon of the itiner¬ 
ant artist-painter of the 
18th and 19th centuries, 
whose skills often includ¬ 
ed house painting, portrai¬ 
ture, ship, coach and fur¬ 
niture painting and other 
decorative arts, accounts 
for many of the fine 
pieces of painted furniture 
that still exist. 

it’s also true that the practice of painting furniture and arti¬ 
facts by amateurs who painted for personal satisfaction, is a 
very old and well-established avocation that has continued to 
the present day. An unsolicited testimonial for the validity of 
painting as a satisfying pastime comes from Elizabethan 
England, framed in the charter of the Painters-Steynors 
Guild. This charter guaranteed that no one should practice the 
art of oil painting without a seven year apprenticeship except 
gentlemen practicing it for pleasure or recreation. The present 
burst of enthusiasm for decorative painting on the do-it-your¬ 
self level has inspired a throng of active participants. 

In our cyclical world it is unlikely that the high enthusiasm for 
painted furniture will continue unabated, but I would guess that it 
will have a long term influence on our tastes in furniture. Welt- 
executed painted furniture, whether it’s plain painted or more 
lavishly decorated, is comfortable to be with. It has the appeal of 
precedence. It is generally compatible with other styles and with 
the exception of some wild flights of fancy, thoroughly useful, 
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by Dick Fitch 


durable and dimensionally appropriate to the size of our domes* 
tic housing. Perhaps the most attractive aspect of furniture paint¬ 
ing is that it provides for free expression in a prefab world, a 
break from fast-paced living and even an opportunity for creativi¬ 
ty. If you are moved to join the host of people who paint furniture, 
here are some starting suggestions and guidelines. 

The art of painting furniture or other smaller articles is 
divided into three parts—selection, preparation and execu¬ 
tion. Much of your success will depend on what you do 
before you wet a brush. 

First, select the piece you want to paint. Not all furniture is 
appropriate for painting. Pieces with highly-figured attractive 
grain patterns, marquetry, inlays or intricate carving usually 
are not painted unless the painting is confined to selected 
areas for the purpose of enhancing the decorative effect. The 
kind of wood you paint on, with few exceptions, is of no great 
importance, although close-grained woods make preparation 
and finishing easier. 

Prime candidates for painting are American Colonial furni¬ 
ture, Shaker pieces and many chair styles. Attic antiques, chil¬ 
dren's furniture, kitchen, lawn and patio pieces are also ideal for 
decorative painting. Actually, within the dictates of taste, the sky 
is the limit if your skill and patience are equal to it. Remember, 
painted furniture was originally the furniture of kings. 

Selecting Color 

Unless you are an interior decorator or are versed in color 
theory, most of your color selection will be done by instinct. 
The colors you use should allow the furniture to fit naturally in 
its intended environment, while still making a statement. 
Consider the piece, where it will sit and the impact you wish it 
to have on the viewer. 

When you make your color selection, use color pho¬ 
tographs from books and magazines only for general ideas 
and guidelines. The color effects they depict can only be 
achieved by skilled photographers and printer's ink. If possi¬ 
ble, make your color selections in the area where the furni¬ 
ture will be used. Lighting and surrounding colors will have 
considerable influence on the color you perceive. A reason¬ 
ably short and simple chapter on color and color selection 
can be found in The Art of the Painted Finish, by Isabel 
O’Neill, published by William Morrow & Co.. New York, NY. 

Finally, you must select the proper kind of paint to use. 
You can successfully execute most decorative effects appro* 
priate for furniture with either solvent-thinned oil paint or with 
water-reducible latex materials. You may also use paints 
with natural binders, i.e., casein (milk paint), shellac, stale 
beer, egg yolks, animal glue (distemper or calcimine), or gum 
Arabic (watercolof). These materials usually require clear top 
coats to make them durable enough to use on furniture. 

Most older pieces of painted furniture were finished in oil 
paint. However, modem acrylic paints have excellent film 
properties and are very useful for decorative painting. Each 
type has its strengths and its weaknesses. Oil paints have 
better flow and leveling and more open time for manipulation. 


Properly selected oil paints also show some advantage in 
resistance to abrasion and marring. Acrylics have the advan¬ 
tage in color retention and drying speed. These two types are 
often used in conjunction in order to take advantage of the 
best properties of each. 

If the furniture you intend to paint is for lawn or patio use, 
be sure to use materials suitable for exterior exposure. It is 
prudent to caulk all joints and seams, use waterproof adhe¬ 
sive and take special care to protect appendages that rest on 
the ground. Enlisting the advice of a knowledgeable dealer 
may be in order if you are uncertain. 

Preparation 

The common notion that little preparation is required 
before you paint furniture is completely false. This procedure 
often decides whether you wilt produce an heirloom or a 
garage dweller. If the painted finish is to enhance the piece, 
you must have a proper surface on which to paint. 

Start by making all necessary structural repairs—gluing, 
bracing and replacing. Be sure there is no surface contamina* 
tion—wax, dirt, oil, grease, loose paint or varnish. Sand all sur* 
faces of the piece to the same texture. If it is old or meant to 
look old, do not tamper with splits, dents, gouges and worm 
holes. Properly preparing the surface assures better adhesion, 
a nicer look, smoother feel and a longer life. Previously finished 
furniture in sound condition need only be carefully cleaned and 
sanded. The finish you use should be compatible with what is 
under it. Don’t use urethane over shellac, and no milk paint 
over oil paint. 

Execution 

Painting of simple furniture is in the tradition of medieval styles, 
18th and 19th century Scandinavian painted furniture and of 
American painted furniture from the colonial period and beyond. 
The aesthetic appeal of 
these pieces is largely 
dependent on appro¬ 
priate color selection 
and on the visual and 
tactile effect of the sur¬ 
face. With this in mind, 
it is easy to see that 
successful furniture 
painting ts not at all like 
painting the back 
fence. The final prod¬ 
uct should have the 
took of deft execution. 

Use quality bristle 
brushes for oil paint¬ 
ing and pre-flagged 
synthetic brushes for 
water- reducible 
materials, A 2 M or 
2Vz" flat brush of 
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medium bristle length and a 3 A m or 1" Fitch will take care 
of the bulk of simple painting. You will need separate 
brushes for varnishing and for shellac. Use paints and 
varnishes with enough open time (time when the paint 
will continue to flow and level) to allow manipulation 
without brush marks and laps. 

Generally, multiple even coats of 
well-thinned paint give the best results. 

Each coat must be thoroughly dry and 
sanded with 400-grit or 600-grit sandpa¬ 
per to remove surface imperfections and 
provide a lightly abraded surface for the 
next coat. Remove sanding dust and 
clean with a tack cloth before recoating. It 
is good practice to begin with paint formu¬ 
lated for use as a primer or undercoat. 

These products are higher in pigment vol¬ 
ume than enamels so they will bridge 
small voids, sand easily, and offer a prop¬ 
er surface for subsequent color coats. 

Do one whole component at a time— 
a top, side, drawer front or door of a 
case piece. An overall even thickness is 
the aim. It is especially important on ver¬ 
tical surfaces to avoid runs, laps and 
other surface deformities. 

To ensure an even film, apply a full 
coat over the whole area in the direction 
of the grain. Without rewetting the brush, 
stroke the wet coat from side to side across the direction of 
the first application. Then, with the still unwet brush, stroke 
from end to end in the original direction with just the tip of the 
brush and almost no pressure. Wipe clean any roll over or 
paint inadvertently deposited on contiguous areas. 

A practical system to achieve a durable lustrous surface 
consists of one undercoat and two or more color coats. Stop 
at this point if you are going to apply antiquing, decorative 
painting, stenciling or any of the other techniques used for 
embellishment. If the piece is to be used as is, finish by 
applying two or more coats of varnish and a final polish to 
produce a clean slick finish to your desired luster. 
Subsequent waxing is optional. If the piece is to be decorat¬ 
ed or antiqued, several coats of gel varnish applied over the 
antiquing will accurately produce a patina surface. 

The Aging Process 

Furniture that has been in use for a significant length of 
time shows some evidence of natural physical distressing. 
Unless this evidence of normal wear is excessive, the cuts 
and bruises give the piece a warm comfortable look that 
adds to its appeal. In developing patina, physical distressing 
is a valuable technique to help simulate the effects of age. 
The degree of distressing is governed by the style and type 
of furniture and by the attrition it is likely to have experienced. 

Most American Colonial furniture and other simple pieces 


are enhanced by significant physical distressing. More sophis¬ 
ticated furniture is less likely to show signs of serious wear. 

Believable distressing must be approached with logic and 
imagination. Decide on the acceptable limits of distressing 
before you start—once the job is done, the changes are virtually 
irreversible. Pieces made from pine or other soft woods are 
prone to more definite signs of wear than 
those made of oak, maple or cherry. 
Furniture used in the playroom, kitchen or 
pantry is more likely to be seriously dis¬ 
tressed than furniture used in the bedroom, 
hall or parlor. What areas of the piece usu¬ 
ally receive the most abuse? Areas near 
locks, handles, key escutcheons, lower 
legs, exposed edges, drawer fronts, table 
tops and chair arms are all subject to nat¬ 
ural attrition. 

Start by rounding sharp edges and 
altering sharp corners. Use coarse sand¬ 
paper or a wood file to accomplish the 
rounding and a ball peen hammer to 
blunt corners and dent edges. If you 
wish to take the distressing a step further 
make minor changes in the configuration 
of turnings. Inflict nicks, dents, scratch¬ 
es, burns, slick spots and other signs of 
wear. Any effect that could normally be 
caused by accident or hard use is fair 
game. Use any appropriate tool—a 
chain, chisel, scraper, hammer, mallet or awl. After the initial 
physical distressing is accomplished, all blemishes should be 
treated to indicate subsequent wear, care and repair. Sand 
the rough areas smooth to the touch, but retain the altered 
configuration. In all instances discretion is called for. You 
must distress, not destroy! 

To continue the aging process, simulate the effect of hard 
use on the finish itself. Nearly all painted furniture starts out with 
a multi-coat paint system. Often this initial finish is repainted to 
satisfy changing tastes. The two most prevalent changes in the 
appearance of an aging finish are first, the inevitable deposit of 
dirt and grime in those areas that are difficult to clean and are 
not subject to significant wear. The second is the physical ero¬ 
sion of the paint film which exposes various color coats or even 
the base wood. This effect is the result of continual cleaning, 
deterioration of the paint film and natural attrition. 

It is possible to physically distress the paint system by artifi¬ 
cially causing blistering, chipping, peeling and cracking. You 
can produce these effects with careful use of paint remover, 
scrapers and possibly a heat gun. In my opinion, these effects 
are not only difficult to make believable, but they usually indi¬ 
cate poor painting practice rather than natural wear and aging. 
This is not to imply that such radical distressing cannot be 
done effectively on some pieces, but for the novice using these 
devices there is the danger of managing a look of decrepitude. 

Perhaps the easiest way to replicate the appearance of age 
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on painted furniture is simply by antiquing. Just as with physical 
distressing, believable antiquing must be done logically and 
with imagination. 

Antiquing 

You can simulate the look of an antique surface by judicious 
wiping of antiquing glaze. You may use an already prepared 
glaze or tint, a clear glazing liquid or a thinned matte varnish 
with oil colors. The most used colors for this tinting are raw 
umber and raw sienna. The glaze need not be too opaque. Try 
one part concentrated color to ten parts glazing liquid or var¬ 
nish. Very dark color coats require the addition of white pigment 
to achieve enough contrast. You can also antique with a glaze 
of the same tone, but lighter or darker than the base color. 

For the wiping technique, do a whole section at a time. 
Apply an even coat of antiquing glaze. Allow it to rest a few 
minutes until some of the solvent has evaporated. Wipe lightly 
at first, then more forcefully to highlight areas of more severe 
wear. Leave heavy amounts of antiquing color in physically 
distressed areas, recesses in carvings and turnings, creases 
in molding and other places not subject to serious wear or 
strenuous cleaning. If you don't like what you see, wash it off 
with mineral spirits, allow the solvent to dry and try again. 

Another way to reproduce the appearance of age and wear 
is by sanding off antiquing. Apply a thin cover coat of a differ¬ 


ent color over the existing color coat and allow it to dry thor¬ 
oughly. Sand to expose the color under it in hard use areas. 
Continue sanding to expose select areas of the base coats 
and even some of the wood under the whole system. If the 
antiquing is to be done on new wood, it is prudent to first color 
the whole piece with a dark stain so that any exposed base 
wood will not appear new. Non-grain raining stains (NGR) are 
useful for this initial staining. They penetrate well and can be 
coated over in an hour or less. Oil stains need to be thorough¬ 
ly cured before they are ready for paint. Obviously, thin coats 
greatly reduce the time and effort required for the sanding 
operation. Do initial sanding with 120-grit paper, then do fur¬ 
ther sanding with increasingly finer grits to improve the texture 
of the surface. Don't sand cross-grain. Use masking tape if 
necessary to cover up any exposed end grain. Sanding marks 
should not be obvious—normal wear does not make sanding 
marks, only dents, nicks, gouges and random scratches. 

The number of decorative effects beyond antiquing is con¬ 
siderable. The amount that can be devised by the ingenuity of 
enthusiastic practitioners is voluminous, g 

T he Finishing Forum is an ongoing discussion about the art of 
wood finishing, if you have a question or a problem to solve, 
we'd like to help. If you have a tip or secret to share, or you recent¬ 
ly tried a new product, write to: The Finishing Forum G / 0 PW, 1041 
Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518. Letters may be edited. 





THE RIGHT 

TOOL 

FOR THE JOB 

RE-VERBER-RAY radiant heating system is the most efficient method for healing your 
woodworking or workshop area, on those cold days. Radiant energy is converted into heat when 
absorbed by floors, objects and people. Then "re-radiating" the absorbed heat to warm the area 
through convection. RE-VERBER-RAY heaters, die right too! for helping you keep the warmth in 

CALL 1-800-222-1100 


your next project. 


in Michigan, call collect: (810) 756-0950 . For more information or a dealer located near to you 


RE-VERBER-RAY 


The Leaders in Infrared Heating Since 1955 



DETROIT 

RADIAHT 

PRODUCTS 

COMPANY 


Detroit Radiant Products Company 

21400 Hoover Road, Warren, Michigan 48089 
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Back issues of Popular Woodworking are still available! 


Fun-to-build projects 
and practical 
techniques from past 
issues! 

The following are still 
available—but 
supplies are limited! 

#76 Jan 1994 $4.50 

Pendulum Doll Cradle, 
Etagere, Carving King Lear. 
Child’s Sleigh, Lathe 
Ornaments, Beehive, 
Octagonal Clocks, Crayon 
Battleship, Table Saw Master 
Jig, Readers' Choice 
Awards-Pari I, Chechen 

#75 Nov 1993 $4.50 

Tea Bag Tote, Mighty Might 
Excavator, Chess Cabinet, 
Carving, Axe Cover, 

Welcome Basket, Rocking 
Horse, Handy Stool. 6-Foot 
Ladder, Thoughts About 
Tools, C/rcu/arSaws 5 Wood 
Books For The Holidays 

#74 Sep 1993 $4.50 

Folding Desk, Nesting 
Tables, Circle Cutting Jig, 
Wind Harp, Child’s Rocker, 
BB Target, Marquetry, 
Carving,Western Stirrups, 
Router Bits. Cypress 



#73 July 1993 $4,50 

Loft A Duck, A Simple 
Cabinet, Making Pine Burl 
Tables, Colonial 
Handkerchief Table, Puzzle 
Chair, Fairy Tale Birdhouse, 
Making Bow Saws, Toddler's 
Toybox, Carving, Dashing 
Dan (whirligig), CD Storage 
Case, SB" Corded Drills, 
Mesquite 

#72 May 1993 $4.50 

Horse Push Toy. Carving, 
Crown Moulding Jewelry Box, 
Secretary Desk, Salmon Wall 
Plaque, 4-Jaw Chuck, 

Sewing Cabinet, Wooden Bar 
Clamps, Folding Step/Chair, 
Locking Musical Bank, 
Readers' Choice W/nners, 
Sycamore 

#71 March 1993 $4.50 

Forever Turning Whirligig, 
Antique Mirror Frame, Gun 
Cabinet, Cube Puzzle, 

Child’s High Chair, Wooden 
Mallet, Turned Toothpick 
Holders, A Simple, Graceful 
Dining Table, Carving, Lemon 
Reamer, Sassafras 

#70 January 1993 $4.50 

Carving, A Dancer's Table, 
Bead Roller Coaster, Tall 
Swedish Clock, Western Boot 
Jack, Colonial Salt Box, Twin 
Spindle Sander Attachment, 
Whaler's Sea Chest, Tie 
Rack, Shaker Candlestand, 
MotoTool Mount For The 
Lathe, Crayon Truck, 
Readers' Choice Nominees, 
Machiche 



#68 September 199Z $4.50 

Carved Nut Bowl & Cracker, 
Knock Down Couch, Oak 
Burl Jewelry Chest, Rolling 
Shop Caddy, Peter Putter, 
Old Mill Wheel, Roll Top 
Desk II, Desktop Dolphin, 
Mystery Lamp, Band Saws, 
Eastern Spruce 

#6B May 1992 $4.50 

Lumber Storage Rack, Spiral 
Turning, Belt Buckles, 

Carved Corner Cabinet, 
Outdoor Furniture, Jointer 
Push Blocks, Wooden Jack 
Plane, Curved Glass Wall 
Sconce, Lathe Tool Rack, 
Tambour Planters, Band 
Saw Fixture, Plunge 
Routers , Teak 

#63 IVovember 1991 $3.95 

Nativity Wreath, Book 
Caddy, Tabletop Hockey, 
Disc Sander/Grinder, 
Victorian Wall Box, Smoky 
Mountain Coon Dog, Home 
Computer Desk, Old Time 
Toboggan, Wooden 
Whistles, Sandpaper Press, 
Sunburst Plates, Off Road 
Toys, Router Work Center, 
Portable Electric Planes , 
Philippine Mahogany 

#61 July 1991 $3.95 

Chippendale Mirror, 
Biscuit-Joined Table, 
Gardening Stool, 

Laminated Picture Frames, 
Miter Jig, Swiss-Style Chip 
Carving, Trastero, Light 
Fixture, Turn A Teacup, 
Table Saws, Eastern White 
Pine 



#60 May 1991 $3.95 

Chain Saw Carving, Cake 
Top Finiai, Shaker Wall 
Clock, Wooden Tulips, 
Router-Made Picnic Table, 
Ship’s Wheel Clock. Rocking 
Footrest, Big Compass, That 
Chair, Chan's Knife, 
Jointer/Planer Showdown , 
Maple 

#59 March 1991 $3.95 

Dust Bench, Benchtop 
Clamp, Sailor’s Work Picture 
Frame, Compact Disk 
Storage with Biscuit Joinery, 
Spiral Lamp Bases, 

Dinosaur Bank Kitchen 
Storage Rack,Occasional 
Table, Turned And Carved 
Bowl, Country Cupboard, 12 
Volt Cordless Drills , White 
Oak 

#58 January 1991 $3.95 

Sock Darner, Making A 
Chamfer Plane, Build Shop 
Cabinets, Petite Cedar 
Chest On Chest, Whatnot 
Shelf, Carved Coin Bank, 
Five Relief Carving Projects. 
Antique Spoon Rack, 
Different Sort Of Tool Store. 
Tool Talk, Red Oak 

#57 November 1990 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair, 

Rocking Horse Chair, 

Carved Wall Cabinet, 
Coopered Bowl, 

Scroll-Sawn Animals, Wood 
Mosaics, Indian Carvings 

#56 September1990 $3.95 

Roadrunner Whirligig, Log 
Turning, Serving Cart, 
Country Mailbox, Piano 
Music Box, Toy Carousel, 
Cube & Canister Drum 
Sanding System, Laminating 
Woodcarving Blocks 

#55 July 1990 $3.95 

Victorian Mailbox Post, Plate 
Shelf, Bee Hive Jewelry Box, 
Sliding Miter Table, Writing 
Desk, Bent Wood Indian 
Boxes, Can/er’s Mallet, 
Child’s Desk & Magazine 
Rack, Mini Mailbox 
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#54 May 1990 $3.95 

Captain's Bed, Centering 
Tools, Child’s Toybox/Chair, 
Computer Security Cabinet, 
Cutlery Box, Candlestick, 
Indian Adze, Windsor Stools, 
Step Ladder, Fretwork 
Shelf/Mirror 

#52 January 1990 $3,95 

Sculpted Coffee Table, Folding 
Candelabra, Ladle, Firewood 
Box, Butterfly Figures, 
Cedar-Lined Chest, Extension 
Cord Reel, Pole Lamp 

#49 July 1989 $3.75 

Coloring Wood, Toys For 
Grownups, Colonial 
Footstool, Lathe Tool Rack, 
CAD Furniture Design, Wall 
Cabinet, Wine Rack End 
Table, Push Carts, Yq-Yo t 
A udioA/ideo Cabinet 

#46 January 1989 $3.75 

Circus Toys, Walnut Dining 
Table, Toy Train, Japanese 
Hand Saws, Child's 
Cupboard, Carving Motion In 
Sculpture, Spaghetti 
Measure, 1988 National 
Hardware Show, Ash 

#45 November 1988 $2.95 

Panel Doors, Silver Chest. 
Corner Pewter Hutch, 

Country Sconce, 
Massachusetts Lowboy, Oak 
Splint Basket-Making 

#44 September 1988 $2.95 

Child’s Dresser, Peeled 
Branch Settee, Marionette, 
Bandsawn Basket, Making 
Chisels & Gouges, Chisel Box 

#40 January 1988 $2.95 

Preparing Stock Sy Hand, 
Bentwood Boxes, Heather's 
Desk, Medieval Bookbinding, 
Inlaid Dice, Build A Box Of 
Dominoes, Box Joints On 
The Table Saw, Make A 
Horizontal Boring Machine, 
Relief Carving 

#39 November 1987 $2.95 

Antique Wall Cupboard, 

Relief Carving, Wooden 
Buttons, Couch & Chairs, 
Handscrew Clamps, Tall 
Chest Of Drawers 

#37 July 1987 $2.95 

An Interview With James 
Krenov. Bed, Crotch Wood 
Candy Dish, Dinner Table, 
Carving An Arabian Stallion 
Part II, Metal Intay, Osage 
Orange Woodcarver's Mallet 



#36 May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table, Carving 
An Arabian Stallion Part I, 
High Chair, Wooden Salad 
Tongs, Home Shop Wiring, 
Shop-Built Accessories For 
The Drill Press 

#35 March 1987 $2.95 

Building A Butcher Block 
Work Center, Ladder-Back 
Rocker, Amazing Folding 
Stool, Making Knives, The 
Sawyers Whirligig, 
Woodworker’s Beam 

#33 November 1986 $2.95 

How To Make A Serving 
Bowl, Home Entertainment 
Center, Art Of Sandblasting 
Wooden Signs 

#32 September 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s Magical 
Mirrors, Power Carver’s Tool 
Cabinet, Building A Wine Rack, 
Marquetry Techniques, Early 
American Wall Shelf, Carving 
The Human Head Part V 

#31 July 1998 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln, 



Making A Watch Clock, 
Penultimate Patio Chair, 2- 
Drawer Cassette Chest, 
Carving The Human Head 
Part IV 

#29 March 1986 $2.95 

Marquetry, Piano Bench, 
Signaling Sailor Whirligig, 
Carving The Human Head Part 
II, Model Airplanes, Boatbuilding 
Basics, Radial Arm Saws, 
Grandpa's Wind Beaters 

#10 January 1983 $1.59 

From Craftsman To Artist, 
Wood Without Metal, 

Portable Routers, Marketing 
Custom Furniture, Power 
Hand Tool Wood Carving, 
Amazonian Hardwoods 

#9 November 1982 $1.50 

Staining Wood, Three Show & 
Carver Profiles, Thin Blades, 
Amazonian Hardwoods Part 
II, Power Hand Tool Carving 
Part VII, Ebony And Icarus, 
Woodworking Weekend In 



Mendocino 

#7 July 1982 $1.50 

Interview With Sam Maloof, 
Make A Maloof Table Pedestal, 
Create A Maloof Finish 

#2 July 1981 $1.50 

Assembly Fixtures, Test 
Report—Carter Band Saw 
Guide, The Thomas 
Register, SCORE Business 
Seminar, Solar Heated 
Wood Dryer 

#1 May 1981 $1.00 

Vibration Dampening, 
Goodwill’s Contract Shop, 3rd 
Annual Berkeley Wood 
Conference, Milwaukee 
Electric Chain Saw 
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The Business End 



Making things from patterns goes back to the 
seventeenth century. You can buy a pattern to 
make almost anything—out of paper, cloth , 
metal, wood, or nearly any material you can 
name. But until Rick Longabaugh came along, 
no one was selling patterns to hobbyists to 
make collapsible baskets out of a single piece 
of wood. 

Such baskets were being made and sold in 
stores, but there were no instructions, plans, or 
patterns available for the hobbyist to make his 
own baskets. Rick thought that this might be a 
nice niche in which to create a small mail order 
business. /As it turned out, he was right. He and 


If you have any questions on the subject discussed in this 
article you may direct them to Ken Sadler, 75 NW 90th 
Ave.. Portland, OR 97229. Mr. Sadler would also be happy 
to advise you on any other business related problems. 


his wife, Karen, started The Berry Basket in the 
fall of 1990 as a part-time operation. At the 
time, Rick was plant operator at a coal prepara¬ 
tion plant near Centralia, Washington, working 
the graveyard shift from 11:00 PM to 8:00 AM. 
After catching four hours sleep in the morning, 
this left him all afternoon and evening to work on 
his new business. In this way he could pay the 
family bills with his job wages and put everything 
the business earned back into it to build it up. It’s 
not over the top yet, but it’s getting close. Close 
enough that Rick was able to quit the coal plant 
early this year to devote full time to The Berry 
Basket. 

When I heard about the Longabaughs, I 
thought it would be a story that would interest 
those of you thinking about turning your hobby 
into a small business. So, I got together with 
them and asked how they have made it work. 
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by Ken Sadler 


What was your background in woodworking? 

There were classes in shop in high school and since high 
school I have dabbled in things like carving and a few things 
here and there. When Karen was working at the newspaper, 

I started getting interested in it again and getting some inex¬ 
pensive equipment to work with. Previous to starting the 
business, I was looking for something to do part-time 
because I’d sleep four hours in the morning when I’d get 
home off graveyard and get up at noon and look for some¬ 
thing to do—so It was a prefect time to start the business. 

Did you or your wife have any business background? 

Yes, when she went to college she majored in business 
administration. When she graduated, she worked at the local 
newspaper in the accounting department. 

What was your wife doing at that time you started the 
business? 

Right before our first ad came out, we had our second 
child and she had stopped working for that. She hasn’t 
worked outside our business since then. 

Where did you get the money to start the business and 
how much was your initial investment? 

We had the money in the bank; it was about $5000 + That 
was the cost of the first ad. It took a lot of thought on our part 
to put that money out. We had never done anything like that. 

What gave you the idea of creating and selling scroll saw 
patterns? 

We did a craft show down here at the Christmas Bazaar 
and tried out some baskets and shells and things like that. A 
few people asked us how we made these things and If they 
could get some patterns for them. I had run across that prob¬ 
lem when I started to make the baskets too because the peo¬ 
ple doing it won't tell you, they don’t want anybody else in the 
market selling them. So I though we could provide a service 
there. We talked it over quite a bit before we ran that first ad 
and we thought it had potential. 

How many patterns did you decide you needed to have 
ready before you started selling them? 

We had about thirteen in our first set of patterns. 

How did you decide on the items for which to create patterns? 

Well, my artistic skills weren’t too advanced, so we stuck with 
some simple animal shapes for our baskets. Primarily, every¬ 
thing on the market then was an animal shape or silhouette. 

What made you think that patterns for this type of item 
would sell in quantity? 

Part of it was just guesswork. We thought they would, but 
we wanted to see if there really was a market so we risked 
our $5000. 

Tell me the steps in your process, beginning with the idea 
for the item? 

We decide what the pattern is to be and then I draw it by 
hand on a light table in the office. When I first started, I 
worked on the kitchen table. I'd do a rough sketch, but I real¬ 
ly had to work on those animals because it was hard for me 
to get things in proportion. My mother helped me some 
because she had done a lot of drawing in school and after¬ 


wards and she was still a pretty good artist After I draw the 
original, we have a girl near here that does all the work on 
the computer. I give my drawing to her and she scans it and 
puts it on her computer. She’s also a pretty good artist and 
she gives us some ideas or help to make things look a little 
bit better if I didn’t have the proportions just right. 

Do you make a prototype of that before you decide that 
ifs ready to be sold? 

As long as the basket’s the same, the animal shapes are 
pretty simple and easy to do. But now I always do a proto¬ 
type out of some inexpensive wood or even plywood. 

How long does this process take starting from your idea 
until you've got something for sale? 

There isn't any set time. Some things take longer than oth¬ 
ers. It doesn’t go to the printer right away. We get quite few pat¬ 
terns ready over several months before they go to the printer. 

Since the only actual woodworking you do is to build the 
prototype, you really don't need much in the way of equip¬ 
ment. What equipment did you start with? 

I started down in our basement and I just had a table saw, 
scroll saw, radial arm saw, router, and some of the basics. 
Mainly Craftsman equipment; the inexpensive kind. 

What do you have now? 

I've upgraded what I had. I have a Delta Unisaw, RBI 26" 
scroll saw, and 1 still have my Craftsman bandsaw which has 
been really good. I can't believe the use I’ve gotten out of it. I've 
got a Delta 14“ bandsaw also, a Woodmaster 18" planer/sander. 

How much did you invest in equipment at the start? 

What I used was the equipment that I already had and 
had been using as a hobbyist. 

How much do you have invested now? 

In the major equipment, a little over $15,000 as l remember. 

How long did you and your wife work alone? 

About 6 months. 

How was the work divided? 

I did all the work in the shop. Then when we started get¬ 
ting orders, I came in and did whatever there was to be done, 
like stuffing envelopes and entering names which was done 
by hand at first, Karen did most of the office work. 

Tell me about your employees. 

We have three employees working for us, my 
mother-in-law, my mother, and my youngest sister. My 
mother-in-law enters all the orders or catalogue inquiries 
into the computer, and my mother and sister help answer the 
phone and fill the orders. 

Did you have to train any of them? 

We just showed them what to do. It takes a little while 
to catch on. 

Are your employees full - or part-time? 

They're not quite full-time, right now ifs starting to get 
pretty busy. My mother and sister are working on average 
four days a week, five to six hours a day. My mother-in-law 
is pretty much full-time. 

Do you offer them health insurance? 

No we don’t. 
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Do you plan to? 

There is a good chance that we will in the not too distant 
future. 

Do you anticipate that this witt he costiy enough that it wilt 
require raising your prices ? 

Hopefully not, however if we get more employees it could. 

Do you subcontract any of your work? 

The lady that takes my drawings and puts them on the 
computer is a subcontractor. 

How do you handle answering the inquiries and filling the 
orders? 

We get inquiries through the mail and also over the 
phone for our catalogue which we try to get out within one to 
two days. On the orders, we take them—whether it’s in the 
mail or over the phone—process them and mail them out the 
second day. 

What made you decide to do alt your selling by mail? 

From what we had heard and read, if you have the right 
product for the right market, there is a lot of potential for it to 
be very successful. When we started, I was working full time 
on my job and it wasn't feasible to run a retail business. 

Where did you get your information about mail-order 
setting? 

Previous to placing our first ad, we had read a little bit 
about it and a friend of mine had tried mail order also. Let's 
say that we weren't very well-versed on mall order, but we 
had heard enough that we thought it was worth the risk of try- 
ing with what we had to offer 

There are numerous ways to do mail order: classified ads 
in magazines and newspapers, display ads in the same 
media ; card decks, purchasing an established maifing list, 
etc. What method did you use to start with and why? 

We started with a display ad rather than classified 
because what we were selling needed to be visually dis¬ 
played. 


That display ad was a pretty expensive proposition r was 
it not? 

Yes it cost a little over $5000, 

Where did you get that money? 

Out of our bank account. 

How did you choose the magazine in which you put 
the ad? 

We had been following someone's ad in there on wood¬ 
working patterns; I believe it was a book. He had been in 
there again and again, so we decided he was successful. We 
thought that our product had potential too, and that it was 
worth the risking of our money. 

How did that ad pull? 

It just barely paid for itself. 

How many responses? 

Around 450. 

Each one of those responses was an order? 

Yes it was. 

It was for one item because that was all you were offer¬ 
ing? 

Actually it was two groups of patterns priced at $9.95 
each or both for $17.95. 

How many went for the double? 

Just about half and half. 

How long was it before you placed another ad? 

It was about six months before we did another display ad. 

What was the total cost of those two ads? 

The first ad was a little over $5000 and the second was 
about $3500. 

Was the second ad in a different magazine and was the 
response better? 

Yes, we got a positive response on it; it paid for itself and 
more. We made some money off that ad. The second ad was 
in a woodworking magazine so we were advertising to a spe¬ 
cific market there. 

What kind of sys¬ 
tem did you set up in 
the beginning to 
track the response to 
the ads? 

In the beginning it 
was all done by 
hand* writing the 
order down on paper 
—including the code 
number—so that we 
knew what magazine 
the order had come 
from. That was our 
system, just one 
paper. 

How long did you 
do that before you 
decided it wasn't 
very satisfactory? 
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It was a year before we got the computer. 

Then you had to transfer alf the names and information 
from the card fife to the computer? 

Yes, and it was quite a job because we had about 15,000 
names by that time. Then we had to keep up with the new 
ones coming in. We put in a lot of hours. 

What was the name of the computer program that you 
bought to do this job ? 

Mail Order Manager by VidaComp. It cost about $1200. 

Its been satisfactory, its done the job for you? 

Yes. 

And wifi it continue to do the job if your fist grows to 
500,000 names? 

Yes, it has good potential. As long as your hard drive is 
large enough to handle that quantity. 

How did you find out about card decks and the companies 
that produce them? 

I had been getting one though the mail to start with. So we 
wrote in to get their media kit to see what their costs were and 
what their circulation was. From there, they followed up with a 
phone call and on that call they offered us one try at the card 
deck to see what our response would be and if we could 
make any money on it. They offered the four time rate—if you 
run four times a year, if s cheaper that just once a year. 

What was that rate? 

Around $6800. 

What was their circulation? 

400,000, 

Did you advertise a product or a series of products on that 
card? 

One set of patterns at $9.95. 

How many orders did you get? 

3000 which is of one percent response. 

After that card deck you went back to magazine ads? 

No. we had another card deck not to long after the first one, 
then we had an ad 
in Country Sampler 
and a couple of 
other display ads. 

After that, we had a 
couple more card 
decks and two more 
display ads. They 
were each in differ¬ 
ent magazines. 

By the time you 
had been in the 
two card decks and 
the three ads, how 
big was your mail¬ 
ing fist? 

About 8000 
from the Septem¬ 
ber of 1990 to April 
of 1991, 


How large was your mailing list before you decided to pro¬ 
duce a catalogue? 

We had about 10.000 when we started getting the cata¬ 
logue worked up. 

You say that when you offered your catalogue for $1 you 
got 1200 requests in one day . How many ads were running 
at that time? 

Two card decks and one magazine ad. 

How many times a year do you send out your catalogue? 

We've only done two mailings of the catalogue so far, just 
to the customers on our list. It’s still pretty new to us. 

Do you change the catalogue more than once a year? 

Ifs still new to us but we plan on changing it every year. 
They also say it helps to change the cover on the catalogue 
every year so that it doesn't look the same every time. Every 
time we do a mailing we're going to try to add a little to the 
catalogue. 

If you send it out more than once a year, do you send it to 
the entire mailing list each time or do you have certain cus¬ 
tomers that get it more often than others? If this is the case, 
what kind of breakdown do you have? 

Right now we're sending it to the whole list, but we need 
to weed out some of those names, the ones that have not 
bought again within a certain period of time. We need to 
define which names we should keep and which one we 
should eliminate. 

You said you were using leased mailing lists; when did 
you start this and why? 

We started it to test that avenue of marketing to see if it 
would be better if the customers had the catalogues to begin 
with, not having to send in a request for them , 

What kind of a lists are you using and where did you get it? 

We got the lists through List Managers & Locators and the 
lists that we leased were proven pattern buyers primarily. We 
tested 8 different lists, You cannot lease less than 5000 
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names and they consider that a test. You want to always test 
the list first because you want to know if the list is going to 
work for you before you send out 100,000 catalogues. 

Where do you find the companies from which to lease 
these lists? 

One company is Locators & Managers out of Kansas. 

But how do you find theses companies? 

Through Marketshare which is an affiliate of Locators, 

Who's Marketshare? 

Marketshare does the card decks. 

You started out with a test of 5000 names , and you tested 
how many lists? 

Eight lists with 5000 names on each list for 40,000 total 
and we sent a catalogue. 

How much did it cost you for those test lists? 

They average S80 per 1000 for the lists. Then you have 
the postage and the cost of the catalogues and the expenses 
of preparing the catalogues for mailing. So all in all, it came 
to about $30,000. 

What was your response? 

It varied among the lists. Some were 4%; others were V4 
or V? of one percent. It was interesting to see what the 
response was from the different lists. The 4% was the most 
and that is considered high. We feel good if we get a V 2 % or 
1% response. 


The responses were orders . What was the dollar volume of 
ail those orders? 

The average was about $15.00 per order. 

Then for your $30,000 expenditure, what was your return? 

We didn't make a lot of money on that. Some of those lists 
didn't pay for themseives and others did. This was a trial to see 
if we had something that would work on leasing lists from differ¬ 
ent companies. We didn't make much money on it, I remember 
that. The overall return was between 1% and 1 Vs%. 

How many of the orders were for multiple items? 

Around 75%. 

What is the size of the catalogue r how many pages, how 
many items , and is it B& W or full color? 

That one was eight pages, thirteen different sets of pat¬ 
terns, all line drawings, and it was black and white. In the 
center of it we put a color picture. 

Who designed it? 

We did with the help of our graphic designer. 

How many catalogues did you run the first time? 

100 , 000 , 

What did they cost? 

They were supposed to cost 13c each, but they wound 
up costing 15c because the company doing the job didn’t 
tell us until they were ready to ship that they had been 
printed in New York rather than in Seattle as originally 
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stated. We had an extra $2000 for shipping costs. It was 
quite a learning experience for us. 

What percentage of gross sales are your advertising costs? 

The first year was 80% because it was just the one ad 
which we placed during the last three months of 1990. The 
second year was 50% and 25% this year. 

What rate do you pay on the Visa and Master Card 
purchases? 

We pay 2%, but other card companies can charge the 
retailer as much as 5%. You have to be careful who you 
line up with. 

How did you determine your prices in the beginning? 

Looking at other patterns that are on the market, primarily by 
what else is on the market and by the cost to us to produce it. 

How do you do it now? 

Basically it's what the market will handle, taking into 
account our cost to produce it. 

How long did it take you to start making a living from 
the business? 

It was about two years before I felt I could quit my job 
at the coa! mine. 

What are your present gross annual sales? 

The last twelve months it was $236,000. 

How much have you had to invest in the business to date? 

Five thousand dollars. We borrowed some additional from 
our personal account, but it’s all been paid back. 

That was all you have put into this business and you 
have not had to add any more other than the borrowing 
which you paid back? 

That’s right. 

You've been able to do what you've done on the income 
from the business? 

Yes. 

How much time do you find it necessary to spend on the 
business each day? 

I’m trying to put as much time as I can into the business. 
That’s true of Karen also. She puts in about as much time as 
I do. At the present, we’re both getting up around five o'clock 
in the morning. She starts entering things in the computer or 
some other things and I’m either drawing or out in the shop 
cutting out some new patterns to make sure they work prop- 
erly, Lately we’ve been answering the phone half of the 
morning because the biggest part of our market is in the East 
and around the Great Lakes region. They don’t pay any 
attention to what time it is out here, so we get calls as early 
as 5:00 AM. You see, we just added an 800 number this fall, 
but we were getting a lot of calls before that on our regular 
phone number which we put in the ads so that people could 
call in and order on Visa or Master Card, 

Are you going to stay with just patterns and plans or are 
you going to try and market specific products ? 

In our newest catalogue we’re starting to carry parts for 
some of the items that can be made from our patterns. 
This is to make things convenient for our customers so 
that they don’t have to go through ten different catalogues 


to get all the things they need to complete their project. 
We’re also offering small items like spray glue, scroll saw 
blades, and things like that. 

Is there anything else you wish I had asked you about? 

Just a few things we might add; I don't feel that we have 
been really successful with this business, yet, for the poten¬ 
tial it holds if you have the right idea and the right product to 
put on the market. We feel that we're just starting to get 
across the threshold with this. The important element in 
mail-order business is that the more items you offer, the 
more people you’re going to reach that want something you 
have. We’re going to work on diversifying, not just patterns, 
but other things also to reach different woodworkers out 
there. People who want patterns, those who want things ?n a 
kit form, some people want patterns that you paint—tole 
painting. Our primary objective right now is to reach all those 
different groups. That’s where you can be really successful. 


This story illustrates why a small mail-order business is a 
good approach to working for yourseif. It can be started as a 
part-time operation and with a relatively small amount of capital. 
The key to success , as the Longabaughs have shown, is to 
determine what your market is, where it is , and how to reach it 
This takes time, in their case two and a half years, but if you can 
live off your regular job, then you will have the time to develop 
your part-time business to the point where it can take over. 


For those interested in selling through Card Decks contact: 

Products for Woodworkers 
Marketshare Publications 
11020 King St,, Suite 400 
Overland Park, KS 66210 

Card Deck Advertising 
Elite Woodworker's Marketplace 
521 Byers Rd, Suite 204 
Miamisburg, OH 45342 

Wood Card Deck 

Better Homes & Garden's Wood 

750 Third Ave 

New York, NY 10017 

For those interested in Mailing Lists, contact: 

Locaters & Managers 
Marketshare Publications 
11020 King St, Suite 400 
Overland Park, KS 66210 

These are not the only sources of information on Card 
Decks and Mailing Lists. To find others, contact your 
local public library. 
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Tried and True 



Try Square 


The Square 

Are your squares normal? 


Even with precisely set fences and accurately aligned 
blades in today's table saws, bandsaws, and radial arm 
saws—all of which virtually guarantee perfect right-angled 
cuts every time—we still need the simple try square. 

In the past, the try square provided the main guidance for 
the majority of hand sawing operations. Using it, we made 
the marks that showed us where to cut. How accurately that 
cut was made depended not only on the saw and our skill 
at using it t but to a great extent on where and how accu¬ 
rately the try square had been used. Whereas with 
power tools, all that's often necessary to make a perfect 
cut is to mark a single point indicating the required 
length. We leave the rest up to the predetermined accuracy 
of the machine. Nevertheless, the try square is still far from 
redundant. Not only does it remain one of our most important 
layout tools, but it’s often the tool used to check the accuracy 
of the power tools that would appear to have rendered its pri¬ 
mary use superfluous in the first place. 


Framing Square 


A Long History 

The square, as you would expect for such a basic tool, is 
one of the oldest known. Its form is largely dictated by its 
function, it has remained basically unchanged for hundreds 
of years. Indeed, a nineteenth-century shop^made wooden 
square is virtually identical to the Roman squares described 
by Pliny and Vitruvius over two thousand years ago. Our 
word ‘normal 1 —which long ago meant something that was a 
right angle, then came to mean something that was the rule 
or the pattern, is now used to mean something that is cus¬ 
tomary or usual^comes directly from the Latin: norma , mean¬ 
ing a carpenter's or mason's square. The carpenter's square 
in more senses than one is a very normal tool. 

The Wooden Try Square 


has had a metal blade. For centuries the common form was 
that of two wooden arms, one thicker than the other, fas¬ 
tened together to form a right angle. A curious feature often 
noticed by the first-time user is the way in which the two 
arms are joined, whereby the thinner arm {often called the 
tongue or blade) is not let completely into the latter arm 
(often called the handle or stock). Joseph Moxon, who wrote 
the first book in English on joinery in 1678, explained it thus: 

"...the reason why the Tongue hath not its whole breadth 
let into the end of the Handle fs, because they [the users] 
may with less care strike a line by the side of a thin than a 
thick piece: For if instead of holding the Hand upright when 
they strike a Line, they should hold it never so little inwards, 
the shank of a Pricker falling against the top edge of the 
Handle, would throw the Point of a Pricker farther out than a 
thin Piece would... 


Mention 'square' to a woodworker and two main types 
spring to mind: the all-metal framing square used by carpen¬ 
ters, and the smaller, wooden-handled try square used in the 
shop. But there are other types: machinist's squares, miter- 
squares, combination squares, adjustable squares, sliding 
squares, and sash squares—not to mention the humble set 
square and T-square used mainly by draftsman but which 
are also useful m the shop. 

The tool now called a 'try square’ is the grandfather of 
them all, but it's only in the last hundred years or so that it 

John Watson makes furniture and writes about woodworking in 
Inverness. California. 



scribe may still mark a 
correct line. 



When the tom ue is flush 
with the handle, a tilted 
scribe results In an 
incorrect line. 
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by John Watson 


Wooden Try Square 



Shop-made Miter Square Shop-made Try Square 


Another Reason is, That if with often striking the Pricker 
against the Tongue it becomes ragged, or uneven, they can 
with less trouble Plane Et again when the Stuff is all the way 
of an equal strength, than they can, if Cross-grain'd 
Shoulders be added to any part of it," 

The truth of the first reason is shown in the illustration. 
The second reason remains true even though it is not advis¬ 
able to plane a damaged contemporary metal blade; filing is 
more appropriate, but still easier if the entire length of the 
edge remains proud of the handle. 

Wooden versions, similar to the common shop-made 
square that was once the only kind available, may still be 
usefully made, especially when a larger tool is needed. 
Framing squares are typically made with 18 N and 24" blades, 
although giant joiner's squares with brass-faced rosewood 
handles and 18" tongues may sometimes be found at flea 
markets, but the former is not as easy to use as a wooden 
version, and the latter can be both expensive and damaged. 

The advantage of a large wooden square over a framing 
square is that with a handle thicker than the blade, it is easier 
to hold it square to the work if you want the blade to rest flat 
on the surface. A framing square can only be held square to 
the work with security if the tool is tilted so that the part used 
as the handle is allowed to bear against the back of the far 
edge of the workpiece. This is often inconvenient since it 
raises the edge of the tongue with the graduations you often 
need to take measurements. If made from aluminum, the 
framing square is liable to damage—and an out-of-square 


square is no square at all—and if made from steel, it is liable 
to be heavy and awkward to keep precisely tilted. The wood¬ 
en square, if made precisely (and kept tuned, as Moxon sug¬ 
gests, by planing to perfect accuracy) is a better tool to use 
when squaring across wide boards. Note that large sizes of 
wooden try squares are commonly fitted with a small tab 
mortised into the inside of the handle, at the opposite end 
from the tongue and in the same plane, to rest on the work 
and prevent the handle from tilting. 

Shop-made try squares are best made from well-sea¬ 
soned, stable, straight-grained wood such as mahogany. 
Care should be taken to shoot both sides of handle and 
tongue perfectly straight and parallel so that both sides of the 
tool may be used with accuracy, and so that the square may 
be used to check the squareness of internal and external 
angles. Let the tongue into the handle with an open, bare¬ 
faced mortise, and fix the two together with glue and wooden 
pins. Older wooden try squares often have the end of the 
tongue finished in the shape of an elegant ogee. 

While making a wooden try square, you may want to 
make another old tool well-known to generations of wood¬ 
workers but now virtually unseen; a wooden miter-square. 
Although originally made in two pieces like the try square, its 
tongue being mortised into its handle and then glued and 
pinned, if you have a table saw it is just as easily made from 
a single piece. Start with a 18" length of T 1 X 3 H seasoned 
material, and set the table saw’s blade to cut to a depth of 
slightly less than 3 /s", Hold the workpiece against the 
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Tried and True 


Combination Square 


Rivet-plate Patterns 



steel rule 


try square 


scribe 


miter %a uge 



miter-gauge, set to precisely 45°, and make a pass cutting 
the wood about 4" from one end. Continue to pass the wood 
over the blade, each time moving the workpiece so that the 
cut is made closer to the far end. When the first side of the 
tongue is thus formed, reverse the 45 Q angle of the 
miter-gauge, turn the workpiece over, and reduce the sec¬ 
ond side of the tongue to match the first. 

Try Squares With Metal Blades 

The adjustable, combination try square, whose handle 
slides up and down the blade, can be used as a depth gauge 
or a marking gauge. It may be used either as a try square or 
a miter-square, and often contains a built-in spirit levef and 
a removable pin for striking (marking) a line. It's a master¬ 
piece of many-tools-in-one, equaled only by the famous 
general-purpose layout tool once made by Stanley known as 
+ Odd Jobs' Tool No. 1. But as a dedicated try square that is 
Immediately familiar to the hand, it can’t compare to a stan¬ 
dard joiner’s try square. Even a cheap contemporary model 
with a mahogany-colored handle and an unmarked steel 
blade 1s a nicer tool to use. Best of all Is an old model with a 
rosewood or ebony handle, the inside edge faced with brass, 
and a steel blade that’s smooth to the touch. 

These beauties, one of the nicest classes of tools to grace 
any bench, were made in a wide range of sizes. Their blades 
vary from 3" long to as much as 30"—although giants this 
extreme are now very rare. The most common, and generally 
most useful size is a blade around 6" to 10 N . Top-oMhe-line 
models were made with built-in levels, graduated blades, 
and even ornate photo-etched designs embellishing the 


steel similar to those seen on oid saw blades. All but the 
cheapest were sold faced with brass wear strips. The distin¬ 
guishing feature of all these tools is the brass plate or plates 
set in the handle, through which the iron rivets that secure 
the blade are driven. When cleaned and restored to use, the 
gleam of the brass in the rich rosewood or ebony handle cre¬ 
ates an effect of old-world luxury, of a bygone era of exem¬ 
plary handwork far removed from the plastic-handled power 
tools that are now the norm. That this appeal is still strong is 
shown by the premium tools sold by one enterprising pre¬ 
sent-day company—albeit at a cost far exceeding the price 
of the older tools. 

A Useful Inlay Technique 

The plates themselves, which were made in a variety of 
patterns from simple diamonds to stars and fanciful multi¬ 
armed designs, are responsible for the origins of many tool 
collections, but they also embody a littie-known routing tech¬ 
nique of interest and possible use to woodworkers who 
would like to try routing designs with acute internal angles. 
These tools were mass-produced; indeed, it was the cheap¬ 
ness of their mass-production which enabled them to sup¬ 
plant the older all-wooden try square as the standard tool. 
But one aspect of their manufacture that remained handwork 
for the longest time was precisely the routing of the mortises 
for the brass rivet plates. 

This was done with a setup similar to a bow drill, used in 
conjunction with a breast plate of the type that used to be 
worn by craftsmen who had much heavy boring to perform 
and needed to bear down on the end of the brace with their 
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Rivet-piate Routing Equipment 
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brea&t plate 



Testing the Square 


1. square fine 
across board 




2. flip square 
and scribe 
second fine 


3. draw-file 
square to fine 



half 

angle of 
discrep¬ 
ancy 


chests. The two-edged cutter, called a parcer or parcee, was 
turned with the help ot the bow, its cord being given a turn 
around the parcels bobbin. The depth of cut was a function 
of the length of the parcer's cutting tips. The outline of the 
shape cut depended entirely on the shape cut in the tem¬ 
plate. The parcer was kept cutting within the confines of a 
hardened steel template by being pressed against the breast 
plate, which, in the nineteenth century was usually spelled 
l brest\ just as bevel was commonly spelled ‘bevil* and mor¬ 
tise and tenon was referred to as ‘mortess and tenaunt'. 

Guaranteeing Accuracy 

The way to test the accuracy of a try square is well 
known: strike a line, flip the try square and strike a second 
line. If both lines coincide the blade is set accurately at 90°. 
Few try squares are perfect—even when new—and old mod¬ 
els are particularly liable to have been dropped or suffered 
subtle deformation as the result of fifty years or more drying 
out. But before you rush off to buy an all-metal expensive 
machinist’s try square for those all-important referencing 
operations, consider how easy it is to true a try square. 

All that needs to be done is to perform the accuracy test, 
leaving an observable pair of converging lines on the test 
wood. Now scribe a tine on the edge of the try square's blade 
at exactly half the angle of the marked discrepancy. Use ma¬ 
chinist’s blueing and a hardened steel point so that the result 
is clearly visible on the blade. Then draw-file down to this 
line with a flat mill—file. Very lightly smooth the filed edges 
and your square should now produce parallel or coincident 
lines when flipped, indicating a perfect 90°. 


Varieties 

Some of the more modem manufacturers of try squares, 
such as Disston and Stanley, have made tools which, while 
patterned on the older rosewood-handled models, are all 
metal. Although these are not as nice to the touch or eye, 
they can be used with a little more precision when measuring 
or checking internal angles so long as they are maintained in 
good condition. The metal handles are unlikely to become 
rounded over at the edges like their wooden-handled coun¬ 
terparts. They are also more commonly graduated, although 
personally I have never found the graduations on a try 
square to be of much use except for a rough indication. An 
exception to this is the use of the try square as a gauge: 
Holding a scriber or a pencil against the required graduation 
while pressing the inside of the tool's handle against the 
edge of a board allows you to make a long gauging mark by 
pulling the tool along the workpiece. This is similar to the trick 
of using your hand (while holding a pencil) as a rough gauge, 
but it can give you a greater range, 

Machinist’s squares, by the way, are more than simple 
metal versions of joiner's or carpenter's try squares. They are 
machined to much higher tolerances and can be used to 
check surfaces and angles to a degree of precision not prac¬ 
tical when working with wood. No matter how finely 
machined, they remain by virtue of their composition a mater¬ 
ial not susceptible to the same level of accuracy as metal. 
Since most woodworkers own metal tools—such as metal¬ 
bodied planes or power tools—a machinist’s square is never¬ 
theless a useful thing to have around the shop. |PW] 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 

Sewing and Knitting Box 



by Jeff Greef 

My mother once kept her knitting 
needles and yam in a cloth bag on the 
floor, so that she had to reach down to 
get what she needed as she knitted. 
When I saw a sewing box similar to this 
one in an antique shop, it lit the prover¬ 
bial light bulb above my head. The pro¬ 
ject also gave me a chance to try a cer¬ 
tain kind of box joinery—the splined 
miter. This clean joint is easy to make 

Jeff Greef works wood in Santa Cruz, 
California. 


on the table saw and is very strong. 

Begin by planing down the stock for 
sides (A), ends (B), bottom (C), top (D) 
to 9 /i6". If you don’t have a planer, leave 
these parts at They’ll look a bit 
heavier, and you’ll need to change a 
few dimensions here and there. Rip the 
sides, ends, bottom and top pieces to 
width. Cut them to length at the table 
saw with the blade set at a 45° angle. 
Make the first 45° cut oversize by Vfe" or 
so, then use the rip fence to set the 
exact length of the piece as given in the 
Cutting List for the second cut. On the 


longer sides, use the miter gauge to 
support the piece through the cut. The 
short sides are small enough that the 
rip fence alone provides enough sup¬ 
port for a stable, safe cut. 

Leave the blade at 45° to make the 
grooves for the splines. Set the rip 
fence adjacent to the blade so the cut is 
made close to the inside edge of the 
mitered face. Raise the blade so that 
the depth of cut is Va*. Make this cut on 
all eight mitered edges. 

The grain direction of the splines 
must be across the joint, or else the 
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joint could break if the splines split 
along the grain. Each joint is filled with 
several shorter splines because a sin¬ 
gle spline in each joint would potentially 
expand and contract across the grain 
and break the joint. 

For a good glue bond, the splines 
must fit snugly in the grooves. If you 
have a planer you can adjust the thick¬ 
ness of your splines easily. Some plan¬ 
ers won’t go below W thickness 
though, in this case place your spline 
stock on top of a larger, thicker piece of 
wood and run it through the planer 
piggy back. 

If you don't have a planer make the 
spline stock on the table saw. Set the 
rip fence away from the blade just a 
hair over the finished thickness, and 
with a piece of stock about 3” wide, 
double rip with the blade height set to 
1W. Double ripping this way is much 
safer than trying to rip the entire face in 
one pass. You wifi probably get a bit of 
burning on the face of the stock from 
the blade. Clean them up by sanding or 
with a hand plane. Bring the stock to a 
snug fit in the grooves with this 
clean-up pass. 

Cut the splines to width on the table 
saw. Clamp a stop block to the rip 
fence ahead of the blade to set the 
width of the splines before they are cut. 
Do not use the rip fence alone to set 
this dimension as it would surely result 
in kickback of the small splines. After 
each spline is cut, use a push stick to 
clear it away from the blade. 

Cut a W X W dado along the Inside 
bottom of the box sides and ends to 
receive the bottom (C), Locate the 
dadoes W from the bottom of the 
sides. Cut the bottom to size: then, on 


Mitered Edges 



Cut the box miters with the table saw 
blade tilted to 45°< 


the table saw, cut V4" X V4" rabbets on 
all four edges of the under side of the 
bottom. 

Spread glue in the miter grooves 
(not the box bottom grooves) with a 
cheap paint brush—short, stiff bristles 
force glue more easily into the narrow 
grooves. Spread glue on the splines 
and set them in place. Make sure a 
spline is flush with the top edge of each 
joint, and that they don’t interfere with 
the placement of the bottom. Assemble 
the box with the bottom in place, and 
clamp. Keep the clamps close to the 
corners or else they will bow in the 
sides and open the joints. 

Cut the legs (E) and feet (F) to size 
as given in the Cutting List, Each leg is 
joined to a foot with a half-lap joint, 
which is easily made with a dado set 
and the miter gauge on the table saw. 
The cut for each side of the lap joint is 
W deep X 2" wide. Screw a backing 
block onto the miter gauge to reduce 
tearout on the back of the cut. 
Regulate the length of the cut on the 
bottom of the legs with the rip fence. 
For the feet, layout the dadoes so they 
are centered across the length of each 
foot and cut the laps. Make the width of 
these cuts a bit small at first, then 
expand them to fit. 

Bore holes centered f 3 A" below the 
top of each leg for the handle rod (G). 
Check the diameter of your handle rod 
stock before drilling holes to receive the 
rod. Dowel stock tends to vary quite a 
bit. Mine came from an old broom han¬ 
dle that happened to be very close to 
3 /4 w diameter and matched the hole 
made by a Forstner bit of the same 
diameter. Forstner bits tear out less 
than other bits and are a good choice 



Make the cuts for the spline grooves cen¬ 
tered across the mitered faces , 


Splines 



Spline stock can be made safely on the 
table saw by double ripping to slightly 
over thickness , 



Obtain finished thickness with a hand 
plane or sandpaper. 



The grain direction of the splines runs 
across the joint for strength. 
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Box Assembly 



The bottom rabbets should be loose 
enough to allow some movement 


Legs and Feet 



To cut the half-laps t first establish the 
shoulder then remove the waste. 



Round over the ends of the feet and 
top of each leg on a disk sender. 


here. Use the drill press to bore these 
holes. If you don't have a drill press or 
a Forstner bit you can make the holes 
with a spade bit in a hand drill. 

Round over the corners on the feet 
and the top of each leg. A disc sander 
with rough grit paper does this job very 
quickly but you can also cut out the 
curves with a band saw or coping saw 
and hand sand them smooth. 

G/ue and cfamp together each leg 
and foot joint. Don’t glue the legs onto 
the box sides—the cross-grain of the 
box sides will break the glue bond 
eventually as they expand and contract 



Assemble the box with glue and splines . 
Clamp and check for square . 



Use a stop on the drill press to accurately 
drill both handle holes. 



Align and clamp the legs to the box; then 
predrill for the screws. 


with moisture fluctuations. Clamp the 
legs to the box sides so that each leg 
assembly is centered across the side 
dimension of the box and the top edge 
of the box is 4W' below the top of each 
leg. Drill two Vie" holes in each leg 
through the side of the box and coun¬ 
tersink the holes in the legs. 

Don’t install the screws just yet—the 
same crossgrain forces that work 
against glue will work against screws 
unless you make some provision for 
movement. After you’ve bored the 
screw holes, undamp the legs from the 
box and countersink the backside of the 


holes in the legs about W deep, but 
not far enough to contact the opposite 
countersink. These hidden countersinks 
give the screw shank somewhere to go 
as box sides move with moisture 
changes. Reposition each leg and 
secure it to the box with #8 X IVe" 
machine screws. Use acorn nuts on the 
screws to prevent sewing materials 
from catching on the screw ends. Plug 
the screw holes and sand them flush. 

Make the three top pieces from a 
single piece (D) so the grain patterns 
line up. Make the finished width and 
length of these three pieces equal to 
the width and length of the box itself, 
minus W on both dimensions. The 
length given in the Cutting List 
accounts for two cuts across the width. 

Before cutting the top into three 
pieces, round over the top edges at the 
router table with a Va" radius roundover 
bit or a meliow ogee bit. Cut a W deep 
X W rabbet around the bottom edges; 
then, cut the top into three pieces so 
the outer two pieces are each 7" long. 

Mortise the edges of the top pieces 
for two W X 1" hinges at each joint with 
a dado cutter at the table saw. As with 
the half laps, screw a backup piece to 
the miter gauge to reduce tearout on 
the back of the cut. Also, make the 
backup piece wide to provide verticle 
support and give you enough room to 
keep your fingers well above the cut. 

The screws that come with small 
hinges are usually rather short. 
Because you're putting these screws 
into end grain which doesn’t hold that 
well, it’s a good idea to substitute 
longer screws. Carefully locate the 
screw holes so the hinges align the 
mating parts flush. 

Once the hinges are installed, place 
the top assembly onto the box and 
check for an accurate fit. You may need 
to adjust the rabbets a bit. Use small 
finish nails to secure the center of the 
top piece to the box sides. 

Slide the handle rod in place and 
secure it with a small screw through 
the side of each leg, Install drawer 
pulls on the doors and you’re ready for 
final sanding and the finish of your 
choice. You can also start thinking of 
some new garment you would like 
because the proud new owner of the 
box will probably want to reward you in 
like kind. 0 
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Use a tall auxiliary fence on the miter to stabilize 
the top when cutting the hinge mortises. 




Part 

A 

B 

C 


Sewing Box 


Cutting List 


Finished Size 


Piece 


sides 


ends 


19W 


bottom 
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A Sturdy 

Planer 

Stand 


by Mark Matthias 

For the past couple of years I've slowly accu¬ 
mulated many of the tools needed to make the 
woodworking shop of my dreams. When it came 

Mark Matthias works wood in 
Sheboygan, Wi 


time to purchase a planer I 
decided on a 12" portable, with 
the intent of keeping it out of the 
way while not in use. After heft¬ 
ing it on and off its storage shelf 
I was soon aware that its weight 


was anything but portable and 
the temporary stand on which it 
stood was less than adequate. 
Before inflicting any damage to 
my back I decided to build a per¬ 
manent stand. In doing so, I 


The Box 


Use your planer to accurately locate the placement Make several passes to remove the Clamp the box together, locate 

of the bottom. waste for the rabbets. and drill for screws ■. 
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The Legs 


Use a stop block to assure that Layout the lines for the channel and remove the material between the tines. A handsaw 

all the legs are the same length can be used t however the radial arm saw can be set up to accomplish this task. For safety 

when the 9° angle is cut. and accuracy , clamp the tegs securely to the table and use a stop block. 



Use a jig saw to make the final cuts on the teg 
joints. Make sure that the blade stroke is short 
enough not to damage the tenon below. 





\ 
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Check the leg fit to the box and 
dean the bottom of the joint so 
that the sides seat properly. 



Use a Forstner bit to make the 
W‘ deep counterbore needed to 
inset a washer and hex nut 


incorporated features like infeed, outfeed roller 
tables and extra heavy-duty legs like those usually 
found on larger planers. 

Shown here is the stand built for my Delta plan¬ 
er. The base measures 18W X 23W\ Start your 
planer stand by building the box. Check the dimen¬ 
sions of your planer and build the box to accom¬ 
modate its particular length and width. Gut the 
blanks needed for the front and back (A), and the 
sides (B) from 2X8 stock. I used straight and 
solid KD fir. The bottom is dadoed in. To deter¬ 
mine the location of the dadoes, measure the 
height of your planer's stationary bed. When 
secured to the bottom of the box the stationary 
bed should be Via" above the top edges of the box. 
Cut W X W dadoes in the front, back, and sides 
to accommodate the bottom. Note: you will need 
3 N of clearance below the bottom to fit the legs. 

Cut 1W X W deep rabbets in the ends of the 
front and back pieces to receive the sides. Cut a 
piece of W plywood to size for the bottom (C). 


The bottom is the inner dimen¬ 
sions of the box plus IVa". 
Clamp the box together with the 
bottom inserted in the dadoes. 
Drill and counter bore for #10 X 
1W FH wood screws. Counter- 
bore these holes deep enough to 
accommodate wood plugs. 
Unclamp and reassemble with 
glue and screws. 

The Legs 

Cut the legs (D) from 4X4 
stock to size as given in the 
Cutting List, i used redwood in 
this instance because fir was not 
available in this size. With a miter 
saw and a stop block cut a 9° 
angle on one end of each leg. 
Layout the leg joint on this angled 
side, as shown in the detail Figure 


on page 35. First draw a line at a 
9° angle 3W below the top of the 
leg. Make the channel cut with a 
hand saw, or set up the radial arm 
saw to cut 9° off the horizontal. 
With the leg cfamped securely to 
the table and the long end of the 
9° angle on the bottom, cut the 
top part of the channel, b /w u from 
the top. Continue cutting away the 
channel by lowering the saw. 
Repeat this for all four legs. 

With the channel cut in all the 
legs, stand each leg on end and 
label them back left, front right, 
etc. Layout the lines to produce 
the remaining leg joint. The nar¬ 
row side of the channel cut goes 
on the outside of the planer box. 
Use a jig saw to cut away the 
waste. Check the depth of the jig 
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Leg Brace Dadoes 


To avoid leaving a gap in the end brace dado 
when cutting the dado for the side brace r don't 
cut ati the way through on the bottom cheek. 


To cut the brace dadoes in the legs, clamp the 
leg to the miter fence and adjust the angle to 
line up with your layout lines. 


To determine the precise location of the side 
braces, damp the end braces in position on the 
assembled stand and align the ends. 


saw blade and make sure it fits within the channel 
The \W channel should allow sufficient room for 
the blade to cut up and down. I used a 3%" blade. 
With a chisel, dean out the bottom of the leg joint to 
produce a 9° slope. When a tight fit has been 
achieved, clamp the legs to the bottom of the 


assembled box. Drill W diameter 
through holes for the attachment 
bolts, as shown in the perspec¬ 
tive drawing (Bottom Right), 
Locate these holes 1" over from 
the inside edge of the leg and 
1W down from the top. Drill the 
holes from the outside, through 
the box and through the inside of 
the leg joint. Remove the legs 
from the box, and use a W 
Forstner bit to counterbore V 2 " 
deep on the inside of the leg. 
This is to accommodate a W flat 
washer and hex nut. Reattach the 
legs, measure 6" up from the bot¬ 
tom and mark. Measure the dis¬ 
tance between the legs at the 
mark to determine the length 
needed for the braces, then cut 
your stock. It’s helpful to hold the 
braces in position and visualize 
the angles of the mortises or level 
the braces and clamp them in 
place then draw lines to establish 
what angle and width each mor¬ 
tise will take. Set up the table 
saw to cut W deep. Clamp a leg 
to the miter fence as shown in 
photo at left, and adjust the angle 
needed to produce the mortise. 
Cut a mortise the width of your 
brace on one side of the leg. Flip 
the leg and cut the adjacent mor¬ 
tise. Some adjustment of the 
miter fence may be necessary to 
get the correct angle on the sec¬ 
ond mortise. When cutting the 
adjacent mortise, stop the cut 
before cutting the angled lip of 
the opposing side. The remainder 
of this mortise must be cleaned 
out with a chisel to ensure that 
the braces fit together tightly. 

Reattach the legs and clamp 
the braces in place. Drill and 


counterbore the braces to accept 
#10 X 3“ FH wood screws. Miter 
the ends of the front and back 
braces to fit the 9° angle. Secure 
the braces with glue and screws. 
Counterbore deep enough for 
wood plugs. With the stand 
assembled, sand all the edges. 

Cut out the stock needed for 
the infeed and outfeed roller 
tables, as dimensioned in the 
Cutting List. Use a finger joint jig 
to cut V 2 " fingers in the ends; 
then set up a fence and stop 
block on the drill press and drill 
W diameter through holes in the 
sides (G), as located in Figure 3. 
Glue and clamp the tables 
together. Check them for square. 

Make the rollers from 1W 
diameter closet rod. Cut the rod 
to yield 16 pieces 3" long. Clamp 
a vise to the drill press table and 
bore a W centered hole through 
all the pieces. This hole needs to 
be slightly over W in diameter to 
allow the rollers to spin freely 
around the steel rod. Run a V 2 * 
round file through the holes to 
open them up. Check the fit of 
each piece over the W diameter 
steel rod. When a non-binding fit 
Is achieved, assemble the rollers. 
Push a 14 3 /4 U length of steel rod 
through one side of the roller 
table and slip on four of the rod 
sections. Slide the rod through 
the opposite hole in the roller 
table and attach a W axle nut to 
each end. Do this for all four 
rollers. To attach the tables to the 
planer stand, raise the planer and 
slide bar damps through. Tighten 
the clamps onto an assembled 
roller table so that the table is 
pulled up flush to the side of the 


Roller Tables 


Make the back of the finger joint jig tall enough 
to support the work as it is cut. 
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planer stand. Slide a straight, flat 
board through the planer and 
lower it onto the board, clamping 
it in place. Adjust the roller table 
so it's centered and level to the 
board. When the board is flush to 
the rollers and the table is cen¬ 
tered, attach a IZVz* length of 
1 1 / 2 " wide piano hinge to the 
underside of each roller table. 

Attach casement adjustments 
at a 45° angle from the bottom of 
the roller bed sides to the inside 
of each leg. These can usually be 
found in the window section of 
your hardware store. Glue and 
screw blocks to the insides of the 
legs so the hinges are perpendic¬ 
ular. Repeat this procedure for the 
other roller table. 

When the tables are secured, 
cut out the wood plugs and plug 
all holes. Complete any neces* 
sary sanding and apply a coat of 
finish. When dry, attach 3V£" sur¬ 
face-mounted chest handles to 
both ends in case you want to 
move the planer To secure your 
planer to the bottom of the stand 
use Va" T-nuts and bolts. 2H 


Leg 

Detail 


face D 


Planer Stand 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

2 B 

8“ 

2%W 

front/back 

2 

B 

T 

8 B 

18W 

sides 

1 

C 

V 

18" 

22" 

bottom 

4 

D 

4" 

4" 

24W 

legs 

2 

E 

V 

2T4 b 

27W 

end braces 

2 

F 

fir 

2%* 

19M- - 

side braces 

4 

G 

w 

ZW 

17" 

table sides 

4 

H 

w 

ZW 

14- 

table ends 

Supplies 

4 

W diam X 14Vfe" steel rod 

16 

1 V4 b diam X 3“ closet rod 

2 

3W chest handles 

4 

W hat axle nuts 

4 

W X ZW carriage bolts 

4 

W flat washers 

16 

#10 X S' FH screws 

6 

#10 XI'^'FH screws 

4 

1 W X MW piano hinge 

4 

10" casement adjusters 
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The Mallet 



Carving c Ihe (BCiie VCFiaCe 



by Michel Theriault 

If you like to carve in the round and don’t 
have any flat surfaces left for new pieces, or 
you f re a beginner looking for a straightforward 
carving project to dress up a wall and as a con¬ 
versation piece, then this blue whale profile will 
fit the bill. 

Preparing the Blank 

The carving is made from readily available 2 W 
stock. The finished carving is about 5" thick 
when you add the fin and tail pieces. The blank 
is 5" wide and 24" long. If you prefer, or don't 
have stock that size, you can enlarge or reduce 
the patterns on a photocopier, with a pantograph 
or using squared paper to re-draw it. This way, 
you can achieve whatever size carving you want. 
I used mahogany for this carving, however wal¬ 
nut or butternut would also be good choices. 

I try to select the thickest T rough stock I can 
find (boards can vary by as much as V4") to get 
the thickest blank possible. Lightly dress both 
sides of the blank and the top edge with either a 
power planer or hand plane. The blank does not 
have to be totally flat or clean on the face sur¬ 
faces, Remember, one side will face the wall and 
the other will be carved. This enables you to get 
the most thickness possible out of your stock. 

With the stock lightly dressed, you can 
decide which face will go against the wall, and 
which face will be carved. Select the side with 
the best grain pattern to carve. 


Michel Theriault is on the cover this month. 


Next, transfer the side profile pattern from the PullOut™ Plans onto the 
blank. If you want to reuse the pattern or use it for locating the detail on 
the carving, transfer it using carbon paper, then retrace the lines with a 
pencil to ensure alt the curves are accurate and smooth. As an alternative, 
you can trace it onto tracing paper and affix the copy to the blank with 
spray adhesive. J prefer this method; it preserves the original pattern and 
ensures you have accurate tines. 

Cutting the Blank 

With a W blade on the band saw T adjust the guard V 4 U above the 
blank. Cut the side profile out in four passes. First, cut from the nose to 
the tip of the dorsal fin. Next, make a stop cut in from behind the tip of the 
dorsal fin to the body and carefully back out the blade. This is necessary 
because the blade can't cut this curve in one pass. From here, start your 
next cut from the tail to the tip of the dorsal fin where you just made your 
stop cut. Finally, cut off the underside in one pass. Be sure to save the 
scraps as they come off—they’re needed to cut the top profile, the fin and 
taif tip sections. 

Tightly tape the scrap pieces back onto the cut blank. Using the same 
method as before, transfer the top profile pattern to the top of the blank. 
Be careful to line up the nose of the pattern with the side profile of the 
nose you just cut. Carefully cut out the side profile on the bandsaw. Note 
the areas where the fin and tip of the fluke (tail fin) will be attached later 
and make sure they remain flat, if you don’t have a bandsaw with 6” of 
cutting capacity, don’t worry. You can carve it out. 

Cutting the Fin and Fluke 

Use a W thick piece off the largest chunk of scrap for the fin and fluke. 
Position their patterns on the piece to determine the best position, ensur* 
mg you orient the grain as indicated on the pattern. Cut another slice if 
you do not have enough for both patterns. Copy the patterns to the wood 
as before and cut out the pieces on the bandsaw. Set these pieces aside 
until later. 
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Mounting the Blank 

The best method to hold the blank for carving 
is with an auxiliary carving board. Cut a thick 
piece of plywood to a minimum size of 30“ x 14- . 
Center the whale blank on the board and trace 
the profile. Remove the blank and drill three Vie" 
holes into the board as shown on the pattern. 
Countersink from below. Place the blank back 
on the board and screw it to the board from 
underneath with three #8 X 1 W wood screws. 

Clamp the board to your work surface. This 
provides an excellent hold-down for this type of 
carving. The board can be easily rotated or shift¬ 
ed to accommodate your carving when it is nec¬ 
essary to carve from a different angle due to the 
grain direction or the orientation of your cuts. 

Carving to Rough Shape 

This carving was done using a W carpen¬ 
ter's chisel, parting tool, ^ig" #7 gouge, W 
#9 gouge, W bent gouge and a carving knife. 
You may use different tools as long as your 
tools do the job, that’s all that matters. ! recom¬ 
mend that before you start this or any carving 
project, you hone and strop your tools. 

The first step is to rough out the body shape. 
Use a W carpenter's chisel or W gouge. Adjust 
the direction and angle of your cuts in order to 
always cut with the grain, not against. This way 
you'll avoid the possibility of chipping out large 
pieces. 

Start with the head. Establish the line of the 
mouth from the pattern and photographs and 
draw it on. Most of your cuts are made from this 
line to the outer edges of the blank. Be careful 
at this point not to carve the line off and don’t be 
hesitant about cutting into the auxiliary carving 
board; that’s what it’s for. 

Starting from the center of the whale behind 
the eye, carefully pare the waste away. Use a 
firm push stroke, leaving well-rounded features. 
Refer to the photographs to ensure you achieve 
the correct contours. Note that the top surface of 


Cut out the 
side profile 
first 



Make sure aft 
your tools are 
sharp and 
well-honed. 


Tape all the 
cutoffs 
securely in 
place, then 
cut the top 
profile. 



A carving 
board is a 
good idea for 
any flat- 
backed pro¬ 
ject because 
of the flexibil¬ 
ity and safety 
it gives you, 



Mark the 
location of 
the mouth y 
eye t fin and 
fluke before 
you begin to 
rough-out 
the body. 



Use a gouge 
to rough the 
body. Always 
work down 
and away 
from the 
grain. 
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Use \he knife to incise 
the mouth and increase 
the definition. 

Use caution as you 
rough in the fluke 
area. Leave it a tittle 
oversized—fair it in 
after the fluke is 
attached. 


Caution is the 
word any time you 
draw the btade 
toward flesh , 



the whale's head is flatter than the throat, which 
is more rounded. Be careful not to cut the blow¬ 
hole off in the process. Don't cut too much away 
from the area where the fin will be attached- 
leaving a flat surface makes it easier to attach. 

Once you’ve established this contour, work 
your way toward the tail, referring to the pho¬ 
tographs to maintain the right contours. As the 
blank tapers towards the tail, the cross section 
becomes more rounded. Carefully cut around 
the dorsal fin. Do not cut or round off the fiat 
area at the tatl-—this is where the fluke will be 
attached. You will have to adjust your angle and 
cut in from the tail end due to the change in grain 
direction where the body starts to meet the tail. 

Once you have roughed out the blank, step 
back and look at it. Undamp it from the work¬ 
bench and set it upright against a wall. Make 
sure all the contours are both pleasing and 
accurate. Again, refer to the photographs. If 
necessary, redo whatever you aren't happy with. 

Before moving on to the detail areas, use 
your W chisel or gouge and carefully make 
small paring cuts to further smooth the contours. 
This makes the final sanding much easier. 

Details 

Aside from the overall shape, the mouth and 
eyes are what truly give character to the whale. 
Now that you have the body contours, the next 
step Is to provide the detail. 

Be sure the mouth and eye are still accurate¬ 
ly positioned after your roughing cuts—if not, 
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redraw them. Cut the mouth line from the tip under the eye to the end of 
the nose using the parting tool. Cut in about W to W deep in a gentle 
sweep. Strengthen the appearance of the mouth by cutting a deep incis¬ 
ing cut with the carving knife along the mouth in the same way. Using the 
bent gouge or carving knife, round the edges slightly. Create the appear¬ 
ance of a faint lip along the upper and lower edge of the mouth. It should 
be very subtle, however slightly more pronounced on the throat. This can 
be accomplished using the #7 on the upper lip and the #9 on the lower lip. 
Again, round off the edges as necessary. 

Outline the eye carefully using a #7 gouge. Push the tip vertically down 
on the eye ball and swivel it around 360°, cutting in only about Vie", 
Round the eyeball using either the carving knife or the bent gouge. Incise 
around the eye with the carving knife at an angle away from the eye ball 
to give the impression of a lid and well defined eye. Use the #7 gouge 
around the eye area to give the appearance of a slight protrusion. 

Draw the lines on the throat freehand using the photographs as a 
guide. Cut these with the parting tool, working from just under the lip to 
the belly area. Again, don't be afraid to cut into the carving board as 
you go. Use a steady, firm stroke to ensure the lines are smooth 
curves and cut to the same depth. Taper off the depth of cut as you 
approach the belly and incise the lines with the carving knife to give 
them definition. 

Blowhole and Dorsal Fin 

Finish off the blow hole and dorsal fin next. For the blow hole, use the 
#7 and #9 gouge to scoop out the inside slightly to give the impression of 
a hole, and shape the outside carefully. The dorsal fin is best shaped with 
the carving knife as well as the gouges. It leans slightly away from the 
back side of the blank. Dismount the blank from the carving board and 
carve in from the back. This will enhance the look of the whale when ifs 
hanging on the wall by giving the impression that the center of the whale 
is out a little from the back of the blank. Use the #9 gouge to smooth the 
transition between the side of the fin and the whale body. 
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Keep the throat tines as 
para tlei and flowing as 
possible. 


Form the eye with 
a circular, twisting 
motion with a 
small gouge. 


Glue the fin and fluke 
in place, then blend 
them into the body. 



Fin and Fluke 

Taking the blanks for these pieces, visualize 
how they will look attached. Carve the fin with a 
slight bend to give it a more flowing, natural con¬ 
tour Refer to the photographs for this. The sur¬ 
face of the fin that attaches to the body of the 
whale should be carefully pared with your chisel 
to a 15° angle or so for the best appearance 
when its attached. 

Use the carving knife and a stop grip to 
rough out these pieces as shown in the photo¬ 
graph. Since you’re holding this small piece in 
your hand for carving, this grip is the best 
method. You’re using the closing strength of 
your hand to power the knife through the cut. 
You'll have more control over the cut than if you 
used your arm to provide the cutting action. 
You may also need to use a levered push 
stroke. This is best accomplished by simply piv¬ 
oting the back of the blade on the thumb of the 
hand holding the carving, giving you a short, 
controlled cut. 

To give appearance of thinness yet retain 
good strength in the pieces, leave lots of materi¬ 
al in the middle of the pieces and taper the 
edges. Frequently place them on the blank as 
you carve to ensure the right appearance, and 
blend properly with the body of the whale. 

When you have rough shaped these pieces, 
glue them onto the blank. First, ensure the area 
where they'll attach is smooth, and touch up 
with the carpenters chisel or a small hand plan if 
necessary. To attach the pieces, I often use a 


good carpenters glue and a bit of patience, however cyanoacrylate also 
works well. Refer to the photos and pattern to ensure the correct position. 
Wait a sufficient time for the glue to properly set. 

Now that the fin and tail are attached, smooth the transition with the 
body and carefully touch up the fin and tail as desired. 

Sanding 

Sand the entire whale before finishing. Remove the whale from the 
carving board first. Use 80-grit sandpaper on problem areas such as the 
tail where there's a lot of end grain. Next, sand all surfaces with 120-grit 
sandpaper Be careful not to break the tail or fin or to sand away any of 
the details. 

Finish sand all surfaces using 220-grit paper. At each step, take out all 
the scratches from the previous sandpaper, otherwise they will show 
through the finish. 

Finishing and Mounting 

I used a satin urethane to finish the carving. You can either spray it or 
brush it on. Apply two or more coats until you achieve the desired look. As 
the carving won’t be handled, you are applying the finish to make cleaning 
dust off it easier and for appearance, so if you have a preferred finish, feel 
free to use it. 

This project is intended to hang on a wall, so install a long serrated pic¬ 
ture hanger to the back of the whale near the top. To locate it, estimate 
the center of balance of the whale, then screw or nail it at an angle which 
is most appealing to you. I like to position it so that it looks like the dorsal 
fin is just breaking the surface of the water. The whale looks the best if 
you use felt buttons at the back to keep it evenly off the wall. 

Now that you have a finished the blue whale, you can readily create a 
whole collection by referring to good books on marine mammals that have 
photographs and profile sketches or drawings. Photocopy and enlarge the 
profile or use a square grid to draw it yourself from the reference drawing. 
Use the same techniques you applied to the blue whale and have fun! [Pw) 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Walking Canes 



by Devore Burch 

Even if you don't use a cane, you will find this to be an 
interesting and rewarding project and you may find yourself 
making more than one. Don't let the carving intimidate you— 
ifs simpler than it looks. The shape of the handle is pat¬ 
terned after an old keyhole saw that belonged to my dad. 

Before starting, give some thought to the wood you plan 
to use. It must be a strong, defect free hardwood. Using exot- 
ic woods can produce some striking results, and because the 
parts are relatively small, expenses remain low. 

Devore Burch works wood in Fort Worth, Texas. 


The Handle 

Bonding the handle blank is done in two stages, i use 
waterproof G-2 epoxy which is formulated for use on oily 
woods. Start by gluing up the center block of the handle 
blank. Glue the outer plies (A) with their grain running in the 
opposite direction of the inner ply (B). This is necessary to 
gain strength in the narrow neck area. When the glue has 
cured, true-up the top and bottom and glue on the upper cap 
(C) and the lower cap (D), When cured, sand the edges of 
the handle blank assembly flush. Don’t take off too much, or 
the handle template will not fit. 
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Walking Canes 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 


5" 

4‘ 

outer ply 

1 

B 


4" 

5" 

inner ply 

1 

C 

w 

iw 

5" 

upper cap 

1 

D 

%■ 


S' 

lower cap 

1 

E 

1V4" 

IVft* 

32" 

shaft 

1 

F 

1W 

m 

1V* # 

transition 

1 

G 

W 

i* 

1'/4 * 

pad 


Two handle blanks, one shows the hole for the shaft tenon. Notice the coved relief cuts made before cutting the profile. 
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Figure 1 Shaft and Transition 


W 



I have made two handle variations that differ slightly in the 
drilling and carving. Transfer the handle template you choose 
from the PullOut™ Rians to your gtued-up blank. Drill the hole in 
the handle to receive the shaft tenon with a W Forstner bit to a 
depth of %" as located in the patterns. To achieve the tight inner 

Roundover the edges of the handle on the router with a W' bit. 



curve in the handle, drill af diameter hole in handle style 1 or a 
W diameter hole in style 2 as located in the patterns, before cut¬ 
ting out the profile. 

Use a W cove bit set to a depth of W in the router to cut the 
low points on the handle sides as located in the pattern. Note 
that this cut does not cross the mortised base of the handle. 
Don’t cut too deepiy-leave extra wood for carving the final han¬ 
dle shape. Band saw the profile of the handle side. Use chisels 
and rasps or a powered carving tool to do the rough carving. 
Use files and sandpaper to do the final shaping. During the final 
shaping, often check the shape of the handle against your hand 
for feet and fit. Finish sand through 320-grit sandpaper. 

The Shaft 

For the shaft (E). I used a contrasting wood to highlight the 
handle. Tapering the shaft is a simple lathe job. First turn the 
tenon on one end of the shaft as shown in Figure 1. Bore a W 
hole in the transition piece (F) and glue in place on the tenon 
end of the shaft. Turn the shaft and the transition piece as one 
unit as shown in Figure 1. Bring each end of the shaft to the cor¬ 
rect width, then taper the area between them. Using the transi¬ 
tion is optional, but it adds greatly to the appearance of the 
whole piece. When turning is complete, sand the shaft assembly 
through 320—grit sandpaper. The length given for the shaft in the 
Cutting List is purposefully long so it can be trimmed on the bot¬ 
tom end to fit the individual user. Do this after the piece is fin¬ 
ished and assembled. 

Finishing and Assembly 

I prefer to finish the shaft while it is still between centers on 
the lathe. First apply a coat of paste wood filler, followed by two 
coats of sanding sealer, sanding thoroughly between coats. 
Now add two coats of clear lacquer, sanding between coats with 
400-grit wet or dry sandpaper. Let the final coat of lacquer dry 
for about a day and polish with fine pumice and rottenstone. To 
hold the handle while finishing, plug a 12" length of W dowel in 
the shaft socket and chuck the dowel in a vice. Apply the same 
finish to the handle. 

After the finish is complete, glue the handle and shaft togeth¬ 
er. Attach the neoprene pad (G) to the handle leaving it oversized 
so that the excess may be trimmed for a perfect fit. This rubber 
pad enables the cane to be stored on the edge of a shelf or table. 
Now, cut the cane shaft to a comfortable length. For the final 
touch, add a crutch tip to the base of the shaft. You can find this 
item as well as the neoprene pad in most hardware stores. H 


You can use a powered carving tool to shape the handle. 
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Carefully open staples to remove plans, then bend them closed again. 
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Half Size Patterns 

Enlarge Grid To One Inch Squares 
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Project for the Shop 

Table Saw Power Feed 



handle weight- 


by Bob Calvert 

Nearly 30 years ago I bought a multipurpose woodworking 
machine. Like most designs of this nature it was a jack of all 
machines and master of none. The table saw was the worst. 
It was underpowered, with a poor fence and a small tilting 
table for compound miters. It served me well over the years 
building everything from guitars to buildings. Because the 
table was so small, I developed the habit of reaching over the 
blade to catch the work piece. This worked fine for small 
pieces. On longer stock I would push the stock halfway 
through, walk around and pull the stock to finish the cut. This 
nearly always resulted In a bad cut with the stock walking 
away from the fence. 

With my woodworking projects on the upswing I decided it 
was time to buy a good table saw. i sold the old multipurpose 
machine and purchased a 10" Cabinetmaker’s saw. It was 
like going from a hand hoe to a powered rototiller. The 3 hp f 
220v motor is a dream when ripping a 2 X 4. No more slow¬ 
ing the feed rate to wait for the blade RPM to build back up. 
But it has one drawback—the table is four times larger than 
the old unit. \ felt very uncomfortable reaching over the blade 
to catch the cut stock. My first addition was an out feed table 
attached directly to the saw‘s base. This was a big improve- 

Bob Calvert is a retired engineer from 
Squaw Valley, CA . 
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ment, but I still had to feed the work through, and keeping it against the 
fence was difficult. I tried feather boards but disliked having to adjust for 
every cut, I also purchased a device which was suppose to keep the work 
piece up against the fence. It was a spring-loaded contraption with rubber 
wheels, but I found it cumbersome to use. It didn't fit my fence very well 
and always seemed to be in the way. 

After looking at the power feed units on the market and their price, I 
decided to design and build my own. I have been a tool designer for near¬ 
ly 40 years and this project was both rewarding and low cost, i kicked 
around several ideas before building a prototype. It worked well. I wanted 
a unit that fed smoothly, was compact, easy to use and attached to the 
fence for minimum adjustments. I also wanted variable feed rates and a 
quick attachment design. I achieved the variable feed rate through the use 
of a constant speed gear motor and changeable wooden drive wheels as 
shown above. In addition, the unit tips up and out of the way when not 
needed and takes only seconds to remove from the fence completely. 

This unit was designed to feed average-size stock. I have successfully 
fed 1 X 12 and 2X4 stock up to 8 feet long. In addition the unit will feed a 
2' X 4 1 plywood panel lengthwise. It does require a straight edge on the 
stock next to the fence and a smooth slick fable top is a big heip. I use 40 
and 60 tooth carbide-tipped blades. The feed rate remains constant for 
either blade. This is true even if I use the largest wheel on 1Vfe" thick soft¬ 
wood stock. When cutting hardwoods, it's best to use the proper size 
wheet. The cut surface is smoother with the 60 tooth blade. 

I have had some chatter when trying to cut a piece of stock which is 
warped with a twist. To conteract this I have made a hold-down stick. It is 
a r dowel about 18“ long with a white rubber crutch tip on one end. I 
leave this stick on my fence within easy reach. When a twisted board 
needs to be ripped, I start the board feeding while holding this stick in my 
right hand. I then step to the left of the table and apply a light downward 
pressure to the wood about 1" to the right of the blade and walk the piece 
through. While this works well on boards with a moderate amount of twist, 
I don't recommend it for boards with a lot of twist. You are better off using 
such wood for firewood or at the very least, cut it on a band saw. 

The final unit has exceeded my expectations. After you make the first 


cut on a board, all succeeding pieces cut from 
this stock will be the same width end to end. 
The cut surface is also smoother which I 
attribute to the constant feed rate. The motor I 
used is a 10 RPM gear motor, model # 3M103 
available from W,W.Granger, a nationwide 
motor house. To locate the nearest outlet in 
your area call their main office in Chicago, IL 
(312) 647-8900. 

The unit mounts far forward on the fence. 
This position is needed to fully feed the stock 
through the blade. It was also located there so 
the drive wheel would clear the blade in its 
highest position. You can alter the design if 


Table Saw Power Feed 

Cutting List - Finished Size 

Qty 

Part 

T 

w 

L 

Piece 

1 

A 

r 

1W 

CO 

fence locking bar « 

f 

B 

w 

3 7 /a - 

11* 

motor mount plate • 

1 

C 

w 

7W diam 

large drive wheel 

1 

D 

r diam 

\w 

drive hub • 

3 

E 

Tdiam 

1 Vie" 

drive hub alternate % 

1 

F 

1" 

3" 

6" 

hinge pivot plate • 

1 

G 

W 

2" 

6" 

hinge (steel) 

1 

H 

w 

6" diam 

medium drive wheel 

1 

1 

W 

4" diam 

small drive wheel 

1 

J 

VA* diam 

sw 

handle 

1 

K 

W 

3“ 

m 

switch bracket • 
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Metalworking Tips - Aluminum 101 


For those woodworkers whose background doesn’t 
include mechanical engineering or machine shop experience, 
this information may be of interest. 

Many materials can be cut on a standard wood cutting 
band saw. These include virtually all non-ferrous materials 
such as aluminum, brass, copper and various die casting 
alloys. We will concentrate on the aluminum, a good material 
for this project. The form of the material may be wrought, 
extruded or cast and this makes little difference in its worka¬ 
bility. However, a poor quality casting can include pockets of 
sand which dulls tools quickly. 

Industry has used standard 3 or 4 hook tooth blades on 
large metal cutting band saws for many years. This blade is 
typically Vfe" wide and is of the hard back design—identical to 
the majority of woodworking blades. I routinely cut 1" thick 
aluminum stock on my 12” bandsaw at a feed rate nearly 
equal to the larger metal cutting machines. A new blade is 
needed, not so much to cut fast but rather to cut cool. 
Aluminum is a great heat absorber and gets very hot when 
cut with a dull blade. To make the cut easier a special lubri¬ 
cation stick is often used, especially on the softer alloys. This 
lube stick is available at all machine shop supply houses and 
comes in a cardboard tube about 2" in diameter and 12" long 
at a cost of $4.50 each. A common brand name is Wax Stick, 
and it goes a long way. 

For this project the harder tempered alloys of aluminum 
are best. These alloys cut smoother and cleaner and drill and 
tap with less galling. A common alloy / temper is 6061-T6. 
The first 4 numbers identify the alloy and the last two digits 
identify the temper or hardness. Another common alloy is 


2024-T4. This material will work for our purposes although 
the T6 condition is preferred. It is often hard to tell which 
alloy you're getting at a scrap metal outlet. Usually the code 
letters are on the piece printed in red ink. The dealer may 
know which alloy you are purchasing. If not, close inspection 
of the piece may reveal some information. 

Use a lubricant when drilling and tapping aluminum. This 
results in smoother and cleaner holes and threads. There are 
special aluminum tapping fluids available. If you buy the wax 
stick mentioned above, you may wish to purchase a small 
amount of the fluid. Sewing machine oil or diesel fuel will also 
work. Without a lubricating fluid, a drill will often grab in alu¬ 
minum due to galling. 

I use two flute, high speed steel taps for hand tapping alu¬ 
minum. These work better for hand operation than four flute 
taps. While you are buying the taps also buy the correct tap 
drills for each size. This gives maximum thread percent and 
reduces thread stripping which is important in aluminum. 

Common tap sizes and their correct tap drills are: 

#4-40 — #43 (0.089) 

#6-32 —#36 (0.106) 

#10-32 —#21 (0.159) 

1/4-20 —#7 (0.201) 

Keep the taps and drills together. The best way is to make 
a tap and drill block. Drill 8 blind holes in a 2" X 3" X 4" block 
of wood. Drill these holes to fit the taps and drills with four 
holes in back to hold the taps and four holes directly in front 
to hold their respective tap drills. This helps to keep the set 
from getting lost or mixed up. I also leave a small tap handle 
next to this block as well as next to the drill press. 


your fence is not long enough, but make sure the center line 
of the feed wheel is beyond the front edge of the blade. 

I have never cut strips narrower than the feed wheel 
width. To do so might cause the feed wheel to try and close 
up the kerf and possibly pull the stock away from the fence at 


the trailing edge. If I need a thin strip as used in purfling 
stock for guitar construction, I cut it from the outside edge. 
This method will easily cut shims thin enough to see light 
through. 

In the up position, the fence locking bar (A) is the only 
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obstruction to the stock. This bar will allow up to 2W' thick 
stock to pass under it. For thicker stock the unit must be 
removed. The fence locking bar was designed to be removed 
in seconds and is adaptable to other fence designs. 

I selected aluminum for the basic material (see sidebar on 
the previous page) because of the high stress point design. 
These stress points include the tapped holes and the crush¬ 
ing pressure under the socket head set screws. The damp- 
ing pressure on the fence locking bar is high enough to split 
a wooden part regardless of grain direction. Wood was used 
for the drive wheels and handle. I used cherry for the drive 
wheels but any hard wood will do. To dress up the unit I 
made the pressure bar from walnut with a brass slug to add 


weight. A broom stick with a lead or concrete ball on the end 
will work. If you do not care for the appearance of bare alu¬ 
minum, it can be black anodized. Most plating houses will do 
a few pieces for $20 or $30. 

Start by cutting out the motor mount plate (B). Apply 
Dykem layout fluid directly on the plate and scribe the profile 
as shown in Figure 1. An alternate method is to rubber 
cement a paper pattern to the metal and saw through the 
paper. Center punch all hole locations before removing the 
paper pattern. The critical dimensions on this part are the 4 
motor mounting holes. Carefully lay out the holes and center 
punch them to within Vba" of the correct location. The large, 
square hole is made by drilling the four corner holes with a 


Figure 2 Hinge Pivot Plate and Hinge 
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W drill on W centers and cutting out the square with a saber 
saw and metal cutting blade. This hole only needs to clear 
the motor shaft boss. 

This unit was designed to fit my Grizzly saw, model #G 
1032. If you have another style fence the unit may be easily 
modified to fit most any size. The only requirement is that 
when the unit is down resting on a fixed stop, the large drive 
wheel (C) must clear the table top by Vte" to Vie*. Your fence 
can not be higher than ZVm". If your fence is taller than this, it 
will be necessary to increase the diameter of the drive 
wheels. The drive hub (D or E) will accommodate a fence up 
to IVie 11 wide. If your fence is widen you will need to make 
the drive hub longer, 

I used r thick aluminum plate for the hinge pivot plate (F) 
to add weight and rigidity but 2 A" plate will do. Make this plate 
the same length as the hinge (G) as shown in Figure 2. 

The fence locking bar requires the most modification for 
different fence styles. My saw has a very wide fence and is 
actually two fences glued to a square steel bar. It required a 
center support boss to eliminate strain on the glue joints. 
This boss was carefully cut out and filed to fit snugly between 
the fences. If you are modifying this part to fit another fence 
style, cut the opening between the pressure pads to have a 
close fit over the fence top. Refer to Figure 3. This eliminates 
flexing and results in better clamping. The pressure pads cut 
into the fence locking bar protecting the fence against mar¬ 
ring by the set screws. 

The drive hub is 1 ,l diameter stock turned down on one 
end for the drive wheels. The drive pin hole is not put in until 
the drive wheels have been made. 

Drill a hole in a sample piece of your feed wheel wood 
and use this as a gage when turning down the drive shaft. If 
you do not have access to a metal lathe, refer to Figure 4 for 
an alternate hub design. This design is less convenient since 
an alien wrench is needed to change feed rates. In addition, 
three hubs are required, one for each drive wheel. 

The drive wheels were made of cherry in a unique way. 
Start with a piece of stock large enough to make all 3 wheels. 
My stock was W thick which I planed down to the W thick- 

Figure 4 Alternate Hub 




ness. Draw the circles with a compass and clearly mark the 
center as shown in Figure 5. Cut out the discs on a band 
saw, leaving a little stock beyond the circle. True up the discs 
on a sanding disc but do not sand down to the final diameter. 
Drill the W' diameter center holes in the drive wheels with the 
same bit you used to make the drive shaft gage. Make sure 
the bit point sets in the same hole left by the compass and 
use a backup board to minimize hole edge chipping. All of 
the wheels must slide on the drive hub smoothly. The loca¬ 
tion of the W diameter drive pin hole from the center of the 
drive shaft must be the same on all of the drive wheels. Mark 
and center punch the location of the W hole in the shoulder 
of the drive hub. Mount the hub in a drill press vise. Set the 
vise on the drill press table and install a W drill bit. Adjust 
the table height so that you have a minimum of 2 A" from the 
end of the drill to the top end of the drive hub with the quill 
fully up. Align the center punch mark in the drive hub with the 
drill bit and clamp the vise to the table. Recheck the bit align¬ 
ment and readjust the vice if necessary. Drill the W diameter 
hole W' deep. Place a drive wheel on the hub shaft and hold 
it down firmly against the shoulder with one hand. Start the 
hole slowly, letting the bit find its own center. Drill clear 
through into the hole on the hub. Repeat this procedure twice 
more for the other wheels. 

Install a V&" X W long roll pin in the hub. This is most eas¬ 
ily done with an arbor press, A vice will also work, just be 
sure to get it started straight. 

It is desirable to have the face edge of the wheels square 
with the sides. This can be done on a wood lathe but it is dif¬ 
ficult to get a perfectly square edge by hand. I used my drill 
press as a vertical lathe. Mount one of the feed wheels on 
the hub and secure if with a screw and washer. Install a short 
3 /8 h diameter steel pin in the hub and lock down the set 
screw. Install this assembly in your drill press, chucking on 
the W pin. Clamp a sharp wood turning gouge in your heavi¬ 
est vice, set it on the table and adjust the height so the wheel 
is just above the tools cutting edge and on center as shown 
on the following page. 

Lower the quill and test the gouge location by rotating the 
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disc by hand* You want the disc to be lightly scraping the 
gouge. Turn on the drill press and running at a medium 
speed, lower the spinning disc past the gouge. Make repeat* 
ed passes taking off a small amount of wood with each pass 
by tapping the vice closer to the wood a little at a time. 
Repeat this process until your wheel is being cut all the way 
around. When the pencil line is nearly gone the wheel is 
completed. Repeat this process for the other 2 wheels. 

If you have made the alternate design hubs, attach the 
hubs to ail three wheels. Install a W* diameter pin in one hub, 
lock it tight with the set screw and perform the above opera¬ 
tion. I recommend leaving the hubs attached to their respec¬ 


tive feed wheels after this operation. This guarantees con* 
centricity of each feed wheel’s OD to the bore. 

I covered the edge of my discs with 80-grit Y 2 " wide sand* 
ing belt material using yellow wood glue. A package of 5 
belts is available from Sears. The part number is 9 HT 
28407. It only takes one belt to cover all three wheels so you 
may wish to use standard cloth-backed roll sandpaper to 
cover the wheels. I don't believe paper-backed material 
would hold up under this use, l first cut the strips slightly 
longer than that needed to go around the wheel. Then 1 laid 
the wheel flat on a piece of wax paper, painted the back of 
the sanding strip with glue and wrapped it around the wheel. 

I carefully trimmed the ends of the strip until 
they just touched when pulled tight and 
stretched a wide rubber band around the 
wheel. I left the wheels dry over night. I was 
careful and kept the sanding belt lined up with 
the side of the wheel. If you are using strip 
abrasive you may wish to cut the strip over¬ 
size and trim after the glue dries. 

The remaining parts are the handle (J) T 
counterweight and electrical switch bracket 
(K), A lathe turned handle with a brass weight 
epoxied into the end adds a finished look. My 
brass weight is 1 W diameter X 3" long with 
one end turned down to 1" diameter. The 
wood handle was turned from walnut. I bored 
the end to accept the brass slug and epoxied 
it in place.The other end of this handle was 
slotted to accept the aluminum motor mount 
plate as shown in Figure 6. Slide the wood 
handle in place and clamp it in place. Drill two 
#21 holes (tap drill for #10 thread) through 
this sandwich. Without releasing the clamp, 
tap from the back side with a #10-32 tap, cut¬ 
ting threads in both the wood and aluminum. 
Tapping through both materials is necessary 
to make the threads line up, I then removed 
the handle and drilled the front half of the 
holes with a Vie" drill to clear the screw 
shank, I used brass screws and filed the back 
side flush with the wood. Any number of 
attachment methods can be used, but I felt 
this nutless design was better looking. 


Figure 6 Handle 



Figure 7 Switch Plate 
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Make the aluminum switch bracket as shown in Figure 7* 
It is basically an electrical cord strain relief, J wanted to 
make sure the cord did not get tangled up in the gear 
motor's cooling fan. 

Drill the hinge as shown in Figure 2, Clamp the hinge 
pivot plate and fence locking bar together with a W wood 
shim between them. This will eliminate any hinge binding 
between the two metal parts. With these parts clamped 
together, lay the hinge in place, center the pivot pin on the 
center of the wood shim and mark the location of the three 
holes in each aluminum part. Unclamp the parts, center 
punch the hole locations, then drill and tap both aluminum 
parts W deep. Drill through where possible to eliminate 
chip build-up during tapping. 

Assembly of the unit is straightforward. Attach the hinge 
pivot plate, motor and the switch mounting plate to the 
motor mount plate with screws and nuts and tighten secure¬ 
ly, Mount the fence locking bar and hinge to the assembly 
with screws and washers. Lightly tighten the screws. Mount 
the drive hub on the motor shaft and securely tighten the 
set screw on the shaft flat. Slip on the largest feed wheel 
and secure with a hand thumb screw. If you have used the 
alternate design simply attach the large feed wheel/hub 
assembly. With your saw blade in its full up position, slide 
the fence over until it is nearly touching the blade and lock it 
down. Slide the power feed unit down on the fence far 
enough forward so the feed wheel clears the saw blade by 
at least W\ With the fence locking bar fully seated down 
over the fence, secure it with two V4-20 set screws. 

The mechanism will be resting on the feed wheel or 
nearly so. Place a Vie" shim under the wheel and locate a 
place to install a positive stop. I placed a a /s" thick wood 
shim under the lower bulge on the motor housing. If you 


have changed the design to fit your fence, a small block of 
aluminum attached to the motor mounting plate and resting 
on the fence may work well Locate this block near the 
motor shaft center line. This block will keep the feed wheel 
from grinding a hole in your saw table* It also keeps the hub 
from rubbing on the fence* Attach the block or shim so the 
largest feed wheel clears the table by V 32 " to Vie"* 

Attach the counterweight handle assembly and adjust 
the toe in. The large feed wheel, looking from the top down, 
is away from the fence at the front and 3'V at the back. 
This is about 3 A of a degree toe in* With this adjustment 
made, lock down all hinge screws securely. This setting is 
not critical. Too little toe in results in the stock drifting away 
from the fence. Too much will drag down the feed rate and 
mar the wood from wheel slip, 

I used a plastic tooling knob with a V4-20 screw to 
secure the feed wheels. These are available at tooling and 
machine shop supply houses for a dollar or two. A turned 
wood knob and socket head cap screw also works well. I 
recommend threading and counterboring the knob for the 
screw. Tighten the screw and cross drill through the shoul¬ 
der of the knob and the screw. Drive a 1/16 W steel pin info 
the hole and sand the ends flush with the shoulder diameter 
on both sides. This will keep the screw from backing out of 
the knob. 

The unit should pivot freely but have little or no side 
play. If the hinge has too much side play, use a pair of vice¬ 
grip pliers to slightly close all loops of the hinge. Do this a 
little at a time so as not to bind up the pivot action. 

The feed unit is now ready to use. For most cutting, the 
large feed wheel works well and feeds 1 W stock smoothly. 
If cutting hardwoods, use a smaller feed wheel depending 
on the stock thickness. HAPPY CUTTING! H 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 

Quilt Rack 


by Arthur Crow 

My wife makes beautiful quilts and 
afghans, and for some time I have want¬ 
ed to build a quilt rack so that she could 
display her art work. The design is quite 
versatile in that it can be made longer or 
shorter to fit individual requirements. 
The top shelf is optional but it does add 
strength and stability to the project and I 
recommend using it. I've chosen walnut 
for this quilt rack, however almost any 
good hard wood will work. 

Legs 

Cut the leg pieces (A) to the dimen¬ 
sions given in the Cutting List. Transfer 
the pattern from the PullOut™ Plans to 

Arthur Crow works wood and buiids archtop 
guitars in Longmont Colorado, 


sander to smooth the edges. To cut the 
decorative edges set up your table 
router with an ogee bit. Set it to cut V4" 
deep and cut around the edges on both 
sides of each leg, except on the bottom 
where the foot pads will attach. Finish 


Set the ogee bit low enough so the pitot 
bearing dears the mortise. 


the legs. Using a W mortising bit on 
the drill press, cut the mortises which 
receive the uprights as dimensioned in 
the PullOut™ Plans. Don't cut the side 
mortises at this time. Use the band saw 
to cut the leg profiles, and a drum 


Use a mortising bit on the driii press to 
cut the mortises in the tegs. 


Quilt Rack 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

W 

6’ 

22" 

legs 

2 

B 

%■ 

4" 

48" 

uprights 

2 

c 

w 

3" 

36" 

upper spreader 

1 

D 

w 

3 11 

35* 

lower spreader 

4 

E 

w 

5ft" 

14" 

upper arms 

4 

F 

w 

5ft* 

16" 

lower arms 

4 

G 

w 

2 W 

4W 

footpads 

8 

H 

r diam 

36" 

dowel rods 

2 

! 

ft* 

m 

41“ 

shelf sides 

2 

J 

w 


9" 

shelf ends 

2 

K 


ift* 

7" 

shelf supports 

1 

L 


8“ 

40“ 

shelf 
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sand both legs through 320-grit sand¬ 
paper and set them aside. 

Uprights and Spreaders 

Cut the uprights (B), the upper 
spreaders (C), and the lower spreader 
(D) to the dimensions given in the 
Cutting List. Use a Vfe" mortising bit to cut 
the six mortises in each upright as 
dimensioned in Figure 1. Cut the tenons 
on each end of the upper two spreaders 
and on the ends ot the lower spreader 
as dimensioned in Figure 2. Cut the dec¬ 
orative edges on the uprights starting 
2W' from the ends and 1 M away from 
each of the mortises. On the spreaders, 
start them 2W from each end. Finish 
sand through 320-grit sandpaper. 


Arms 

Cut the upper arm pieces (E) and the 
lower arm pieces (F) to the dimensions 
given in the Cutting List. Transfer the 
full-size patterns from the PullOut™ Plans 
to the arm blanks. Make a jig to cut the 
ends of the tenons as shown in Figure 3. 
Fit the jig for the lower arms, and insert a 
spacer block to accommodate the upper 
arms This gives you a fiat surface to 
make the remaining tenon cuts. On the 
table saw, cut the tenon sides using a 
tenoning jig. With a 1" Forstner bit drill 
two stopped mortises W deep on each of 
the arms as located in the PullOut™ 
Plans. Cut the arm profiles on the band 
saw. Sand and cut the decorative edges 
with the ogee bit set to cut Va* deep. Don’t 


cut the decorative edge on the flat side 
which butts against the upright. Sand the 
eight arm pieces through 320-grit. 

Primary Assembly 


Gfue the uprights to the legs and 
clamp the assembly together with bar 



Apply fight pressure to the damps to just 
squeeze out the gfue > 
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clamps. Make sure the uprights are 
perpendicular to the legs. Let the glue 
set, remove the clamps, and stand the 
assemblies up on a flat surface. They 
should be in good alignment. If the 
leg/upright assemblies do not align 
exactly, they can be adjusted by slight¬ 
ly changing the thickness of the foot¬ 
pads. Cut the footpads (G) to the 
dimensions given in the Cutting List. 
Cut the decorative top edges of the 
footpads with your ogee bit and attach 
them to the bottom of the legs (cen¬ 
tered) with wood screws and glue. 

Next, cut the side mortises in the 


Figure 2 Spreader Tenons 


Upper Spreaders 

W 


W' 



Vz" wide 
tenon 


Lower Spreader 




Drill holes in the tenon ends to help elimi¬ 
nate squeeze-out. 


legs to a depth of 1" to receive the lower 
spreader as located in the PullOut™ 
Plans. We’ve waited until now to cut 
them because they extend into the 
uprights. Lay the leg/upright assembly 
on a clean flat surface to facilitate 
attaching the arms to the uprights. 
Because this joint is difficult to clamp, 
use five minute epoxy—it makes a 
strong joint and does not need clamping. 
Drill Vi6 M holes about W deep into the 
face of the tenons. This enables the joint 
to go completely together with minimum 
squeeze out. Keep a small container of 
epoxy thinner and a soft cloth handy to 
clean up any excess resin. After the 
epoxy has cured (about 24 hours) finish 
sand both assemblies through 320-grit. 

Cut the hanger rods (H) to length. 
You may change the length according 
to personal preference, but make sure 
that all 8 hanger rods are exactly the 
same length and sanded very smooth. 
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Shelf 

Cut the shelf sides (I) and the shelf 
ends (J) to the dimensions given fn the 
Cutting List. Cut the dadoes on the 
inside of each as dimensioned in 
Figure 4. With your ogee bit set to a 
depth of W\ cut the decorative top and 
bottom outside edges. Cut a 45° miter 
on each end of the shelf sides and 
ends so that the outside faces maintain 
their original lengths. 

Cut the stock for the shelf supports 
(K) and shelf (L) to the dimensions 
given in the Cutting List. Remove the 
waste from the base of the shelf sup¬ 
port—Ve" on the sides and 1“ on the 
ends—as dimensioned in Figure 5. Rip 
the piece upside down and, with a W 
mortising bit, cut 1" deep mortises as 
shown in Figure 5. Finally, cut the 
rounded ends on the band saw. Sand 
all shelf pieces through 320-grit, Drill 
and counterbore W holes in the shelf 
supports as located in Figure 5, Screw 
the shelf supports to the bottom of the 
shelf with #8 X V FH screws. Position 
the supports 35" apart from the inside 
edges of their mortises and center 
them on the shelf. Glue and clamp the 
shelf sides and ends around the shelf. 

Final Assembly 

I needed more working time for the 
final glue-up so I used Weldwood 
Plastic Resin Glue which gives me 
about a half-hour working time. This is 
sufficient time to glue and clamp the 
assembly. The project requires 6 to 8 
bar clamps with a reach of at least 38". 
First prepare all the clamps by cement¬ 


Figure 4 Shelf Side Profile 



W' 



ing small squares of cork to 
the jaws and setting them to 
approximate length. Place one 
of the leg/upright assemblies 
on the floor with the mortises 
facing up. With a small brush 
carefully coat plastic resin glue 
on one end of the spreaders 
and dowel rods. Push the 
spreader rails and dowels into 
the mortises. Clean up any 
squeeze-out right away 
because it becomes very diffi¬ 
cult to remove when dry. With 
the rack in the same position, 
repeat the gtue-up process on 
the other end joints. Stand the 
assembly up on its feet. Clamp 
the bottom, then the top and 
sides. Don’t oveMighten, just 
bring the joints up snug. An 
extra pair of hands for this 
process is very helpful. 
Sparingly spread glue on the insides of 
the shelf support mortises and slide 
the shelf assembly onto the uprights. 
After the glue has cured finish sand 
the rack and shelf assemblies. 

Finishing 

I elected to use a lacquer finish. 
First, brush on a coat of sanding seal¬ 
er thinned 4 to 1 and allow it to dry. 
Fill the open-grained walnut with tint¬ 
ed wood filler and let set for 24 hours. 
Spray on 3 coats of lacquer sanding 
sealer thinned 1 to 1. Wait one hour 
between coats, then let dry for 24 
hours. Sand down with 320-grit wet 
or dry sandpaper wetted with water 


and liquid soap. Spray on 3 coats of 
high gloss lacquer. Wait an hour 
between coats. Let cure for about 5 
days. Sand with 400-grit then 
600-grit wet or dry paper wetted with 
water and liquid soap. Rub down with 
#7 red rubbing compound followed 
with #7 white rubbing compound 
(both can be obtained at most auto 
parts stores). Finally, apply a good 
quality furniture paste wax. All this 
sounds a great deal more difficult and 
tedious than it really is and the end 
result is quite stunning. Don't let any¬ 
one kid you, a fine lacquer finish will 
never be out of style. [PW| 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Giraffe Night Table 



Giraffe Night Table 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

3 / 4 " 

io B 

20" 

body sides 

2 

B 

V 

7" 

27“ 

front legs 

2 

C 

%" 

4" 

27" 

back legs 

2 

0 

W 

7“ 

14“ 

head 

2 

E 


3" 

4“ 

ears 

2 

F 

94' 

4" 

20" 

drawer supports 

1 

G 


11" 

44" 

neck 

t 

H 

w 

5“ 

8" 

head filler 

1 

1 


to- 

16“ 

body top 

1 

J 

W diam 

m 

brace dowel 

1 

K 

W 

7%' 

m 

front brace 

24 

L 

w 

W 

T 

mane pieces 

2 

M 

v 

6%" 

m‘ 

drawer sides 

1 

N 

w 

r 

m 

drawer front 

1 

0 

%■ 

sw 

7Vfe" 

drawer back 

1 

P 

w 

7W 

17%' 

drawer bottom 


by Gabriel R. Zuckerman 

This lanky, five foot tall giraffe is a unique bedside com¬ 
panion for any child. While standing vigil, he also serves as 
a night stand, with a secret drawer for his young charge to 
stash away small items. This silent sentinel can also be 
used as a clothes pole; his ears make convenient hooks for 
setting out tomorrow's clothes for school. Pine construction 
keeps the cost down while providing a good surface for the 
painted finish. 

Gabriel R. Zuckerman works wood in East North port, New York. 


The Body 

Cut the blanks for the body sides (A), the front legs (B) f 
the back tegs (C), the head pieces (D), the ears (EJ and the 
drawer supports (F} + Mark a 1" grid on one of each pair of 
blanks which corresponds to the Vfe" grid in the PutlOut™ 
Plans. Following the grid, mark the profile for each piece. 
Join each pair together with double-sided carpet tape keep¬ 
ing the marked side facing up. Using the band saw, gang cut 
each pair to ensure congruity of the paired parts (Photo #1) + 
Gang sand each pair with the drum sender. 

Cut out the blanks for the neck (G) and the head filler (H) + 
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Cut out the 
tody parts on 
the band saw. 

Mark a 1" grid on each and transfer the half-size pattern 
from the PullOut™ Plans. Cut out the profiles using the band¬ 
saw and sand the edges with the drum sender. 

Cut out the top of the body (I) to the dimensions given in 
the cutting list. With the band saw, cut a 3 A* wide X V/z" long 
notch centered on the front edge of the body top. 

Assembly 

All assembly will be with glue and flat head wood screws. Drill 
and counterbore the holes for all visible screws. Conceal these 
screw heads with face grain wood plugs made from scrap material 
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Assemble the 
giraffe's head by 
sandwiching the 
head filler between 
the two head pieces 
and aligning the 
mouths. Glue and 
clamp the pieces 
together. 

Drill Va" holes in 
the drawer supports 
as located in the 
PullOut™ Plans. 
Align the bottom 
edges and glue one 
drawer support to 
the inside of each of 
the body sides to 
make one left and one right body side assembly. After the 
glue is dry, screw four #7X1" FH screws through the drawer 
supports and into the body sides as positioned in the 
PullOut™ Plans. Stack all paired parts and edge sand them 
with a drum sander 

Cut the rear body brace dowel (J) and the front body 
brace (K) to the dimensions given in the Cutting List. Tilt the 
table saw blade to 12Vfe° and cut the angles on the top and 
bottom edges of the front body brace as shown in Figure 1. 
Glue the brace dowel into the holes in the two body side 
assemblies. Glue the sides of the front body brace and 
position it between the front edges of the body sides. Make 
sure that the assembly is square, clamp and let set. Screw 
three #7X1" FH screw through the front edge of each body 
side to further secure the front body brace. Screw one #7 X 
1" FH screw through each body side and into the ends of 
the brace dowel. 



Insert the rear body dowel into the drawer support mortises, 
then attach the front brace , 


Cut the top edges of the front tegs to 12V£° so that 
when sitting against the front body brace, the top edge is 
flush with the body top. Likewise, cut the bottoms of the 
front legs to 12V£ D and the back legs to 24° so that they sit 
flat on the floor when assembled. Attach the front legs with 
glue and #7 X 1 M FH screws to the face of the front body 
brace, leave a W wide gap between the two leg pieces to 
receive the neck. This gap should be centered on the body 
assembly. Attach the body top to the body with glue and #7 



Gang sand identical body parts with a 
drum sander. 
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Attach the rear tegs so that the body top is level. You may need 
fo make slight adjustments to the 24 c attachment angle . 


X 1" FH screws. Make certain that the top piece is flush 
with the two body sides and the front body brace, and that 
the notch lines up with the gap between the two front legs. 
Attach the back legs to the body just below the body top. 
The back legs should be off the vertical 24°, but before 
securing them make certain that the body top is level. 
Adjust the angle of the legs accordingly. 

Make a slot Va" wide and W deep in the top and back 
edge of the neck for the giraffe’s mane as shown on the 

Figure3 Drawer Front 



half-size PullOut™ Plans pattern as a dotted line. Use a 
router with a bearing guided slot cutter to make this cut. 

Cut the mane pieces (L) to the dimensions given in the 
Cutting List. Note the direction of the grain and the saw 
marks in these parts. The saw marks produced on the cut 
surface of materia! resawed with a bandsaw are desirable. 
These striations produce a subtle texture, suggesting the hair 
in the animal's mane. You may find that you have enough 
scrap material at this point for all of them. Cut, fit and glue 
the segments into the slot to create the mane. After the glue 
dries, cut a wavy edge in the mane with the band saw as 
shown in the photo. Attach the head to the neck with glue 
and #7 X 1" FH screws. Flush sand the top of the head with 
the back of the neck. 

Fit the head/neck assembly to the body. Fasten the parts 
together with #7 X IW screws inserted from inside the 
giraffe’s body into the base of the neck. Make a 45° miter cut 
on the bottom edges of the ears and attach them to the head 
with glue and screws. Note the position of the ears on the 
head in the photo below. 

The Drawer 

Cut the drawer sides (M). the drawer front (N), the drawer 
back (O), and the drawer bottom (P) to the dimensions given 
in the Cutting List. Make the drawer bottom from Va” plywood. 
Cut the drawer sides as shown in Figure 2, 

Cut the dadoes in the drawer sides for the drawer front 
and the drawer bottom as shown in Figure 2. Cut the dadoes, 
rabbets and bevel the top and bottom edges of the drawer 
front as shown in Figure 3. Drill a Va* hole for the giraffe's 
tail/drawer handle centered on and about 3 M from the top of 
the drawer front. Glue the drawer front, back and sides 
together, make square, clamp and let set. Sparingly glue the 
edges of the bottom and slide it into place. 

Finishing 

Paint the giraffe with acrylic paint available at art and 
hobby shops, using contrasting colors of your choice. Since 
this giraffe is a creature of fantasy, any color combination is 
appropriate. The photos show the random and irregular pat¬ 
tern of the giraffe’s coloring on his body, legs, neck and head 
and the details of the 
giraffe's face. After 
painting, seal the paint* 
ed surface with several 
coats of clear acrylic or 
polyurethane. 

Complete this pro* 
ject by giving the giraffe 
a tail. Insert one end of 
the Va" manila rope into 
the hole in the drawer 
front. Unravel the other 
end of the rope to cre¬ 
ate a bushy tail. Place 
the giraffe alongside 
your youngster's bed 
and watch their eyes 
light up. H 


Attach the ears to the head and 
paint as shown below . 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Frame & 
Panel 
Laundry 
Hamper 


by Bob Colpetzer 

The frame and panel construction of this clothes 
hamper makes for an attractive and exceptionally 
strong piece of furniture. 

Each raised panel is constructed from several 
narrow widths of stock, with the growth rings of 
adjacent boards reversed. Make theglue-ups for 
the four panels (A and B) slightly larger than the 
dimensions given in the Cutting List. Use W stock 
and plane it down to W after the glue dries. 

Cut the rails and stiles (C through J) for the three 

Bob Cotpetzer is a woodworker and frequent contributor 
fro m C/inton, Tennessee. 


frames, as given in the Cutting 
List, To increase accuracy and 
save time duplicating machine 
set-ups, rip pieces of similar 
width, then cut to length. 

Layout the mortises in the 
stiles as given in Figure 1. Also, 
layout the mortises in the top and 
bottom rails of the front frame to 
receive the center stile as shown 
in Figure 2, Use a W' mortising 
bit in the drill press to cut them 
1W deep. Or, cut the mortises 


by drilling the waste and squaring 
the holes with a chisel. 

Set up a shaper or table router 
and cut the sticking on the rails, 
stiles, and center stile. Use a Va" 
round-over cutter or bit* The 
shape of the sticking, shown in the 
detail on page 75, can vary, how¬ 
ever the depth needs to be exactly 
V4\ Any variation in this dimen¬ 
sion will change the overall dimen¬ 
sions of the finished frames. 

Cut a W X VV* dado on the 
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Laundry Hamper 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

V 

9" 

19V 

side panels 

2 

B 

w 

7%’ 

19V 

front panels 

2 

C 

v 

IV 

25W 

front stiles 

1 

0 

V 

IV 

18 W 

front top rail 

1 

E 

W 

4V 

m* 

front bottom rail 

1 

F 

*4* 

2* 

2m 

front center stile 

2 

G 

V 

IV 

25V 

side back stiles 

2 

H 

w 

2" 

25W 

side tat stiles 

2 

1 

w 

1W 

10W 

side top rails 

2 

J 

V 

4V 

10V 

side bottom rails 

2 

K 

V 

w 

19V4 b 

back rails 

1 

L 

V 

12" 

19V 

bottom 

1 

M 

w ! 

18V 

19" 

back peg board 

2 

N 

w 

3" 

13V 

side base trim 

1 

0 

w 

3" 

21 Vfe" 

front base trim 

1 

P 

V 

13W 

21V 

top 




A mortising bit in the drift press makes quick work of 
the frame joints. 



inside edges of the rails, stiles 
and center stile to receive the 
panels. Position the cut W 1 from 
the back face of the frame 
pieces, as shown in the detail 
above. The depth of the dado 
should be no more than Va" or it 
wilt be exposed on the end of the 
frame. To be on the safe side, cut 
this groove W shy of W. 

Cut 1" tong tenons on the ends 
of the rails and the center stile to 
match their respective mortises. 


Using a tenoning jig on the table 
saw, first establish the tenon 
shoulders, then cut the cheeks. 

Miter the sticking on the ends 
of the rails and center stile as 
shown in the detail above and 
photos on page 76, The sticking 
on the stiTes must also be mitered 
to match the rail ends and center 
stile. To do this, carefully layout 
the position of the miter by lining 
up the tenons on the rails with the 
mortises in the stiles. Once the 
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Cut the mitered sticking with a V 4 li roundover bit on Bandsaw most of the waste stick- Clean away any of the remaining 

the shaper or table router. in 9 from the I otnt on stites. waste next to the miter. 


proper position of the miter is marked, cut the 
miters. Complete the pint by removing the waste 
sticking on the stiles. Stay proud of the shoulder on 
the sticking. Use a chisel to clean up any waste that 
remains next to the miter. 


Figure 1 Stile Mortises 

. 3 A" , 



3/a" 


Figure 2 

Front Rail 
Mortises 



53/4" 


Cut the four panels to finished 
size. The panels can either be 
raised on a shaper with a panel 
raising bit, or on the table saw 
as shown in Figure 3. If done on 
the table saw. make sure your 
fence is high enough to support 
the panel through the cut. Note 
that the narrow edges of the 
panels are 3 /i6“ thick. The fin¬ 
ished dimensions of the panels 
listed in the Cutting List makes 
them tight to the bottom of the 
panel grooves. The raised pan¬ 
els should float in the panel 
grooves to allow for seasonal 
humidity changes. The change 
along the length of the grain is 
negligible so it’s safe to cut the 
finished panels Vie" shorter to 
allow enough movement in the 
frames. However, the dimen¬ 


sional change in width varies 
greatly depending on the type of 
wood used, its current moisture 
content, and the part of the 
country in which you live. In my 
case, I calculated that I must 
allow Ve“ clearance on a 9” 
panel. Since the panel is pinned 
in the center, this allows Vis" on 
each side for expansion. For a 
more extensive understanding of 
how to determine wood move¬ 
ment l recommend review of 
Bruce Hoad ley's, Understanding 
Wood (Taunton Press). 

After raising the panels, sand 
and prepare them for finish. By 
staining and sealing the entire 
panel including the edges, it will 
remain dimensionally stable. 
When the panel does move, no 
unstained wood is exposed. 


The raised panels can be made with a panel raiser on the 
shaper or with the table saw. 
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Glue up each frame and panel* making sure to check 
for squareness and no twist 



Center the panel in the frame and 
drill for the alignment pin. 


Precise layout and cutting results 
In tight and clean joints. 


Stain only the outside face of the raised panels, but 
seal the entire panel. The inside of the cabinet is 
not stained. 

Sand the frame pieces; then dry assemble 
them, checking all joints for a tight fit. The sticking 
must be completely sanded prior to glue-up. 
Rough sand the faces of the frame members. 
Before you apply glue to the mortises and tenons, 
make a center mark on the top and bottom face of 
the panels. Also, make a center mark on the top 
and bottom edge of the rails so that once the panel 
is in place inside the frame it can be centered and 
pinned in place. 

Apply glue to the mortises and tenons and 
assemble each frame with its panel in place. The 
panels float in the groove, so don’t apply glue to 
the edges of the panels or the grooves. Once the 
frames and panels are assembled, apply clamp* 
ing pressure to draw the joints together. Check 
each panel for square, twist, and flatness. 

Center each panel within the frame by aligning 
the center marks previously located on the panel 


Figure 3 Table saw Raised Panels 



and rails. Clamp the panel in 
place and doll a W hole from the 
back side of the rail into the 
panel. Glue a length of W dowel 
into the hole to lock the panel in 
the center. Repeat this step for 
the bottom rail. A small piece of 
masking tape wrapped around 
the drill bit to the appropriate 
depth is good insurance against 
drilling clear through the rail dur¬ 
ing this operation. This allows 
enough material to plane to fin¬ 
ished thickness as well as square 
to finished size. 

Select and cut out the stock 
for the back rails {K), bottom (L) 
and back peg board (M). When 
the glue has cured on the frames, 
unclamp them and scrape away 
any squeeze out from the joints. 
Sand the ends of the W dowels 
flush to the face of the rails. 

The side panels are joined to 
the front panel by slots on the 
back face of the front panel and 
rabbetted tenons on the leading 
edges of the side panels. Cut the 
1 / 4 " X W dadoes in the back of 
the front panel to receive the 
side panel tenons with a W 
dado blade in the table saw. 
Locate the dadoes so the outer 
edges of the panels join flush as 
shown in Figure 4, 

While the dado cutter is still 
set up, cut a W X W groove 
centered in one edge of each of 
the back rails to receive the 
back. There are right and left 
sides, so make sure you clearly 
identify the back of each rail 


before cutting the grooves. 
Without changing the setup, 
place the back edge of one of 
the side panels against the fence 
and cut the Va" X Va" groove the 
entire length on the inside face of 
the panel. Repeat this step for 
the opposite side panel. 

The bottom sits in a dado that 
runs around the lower rails of the 
front, sides, and back. This dado 
starts 2W from the bottom and 
is W X W deep. Cut the 
dadoes in the three frames and 
back bottom rail as shown in 
Figure 5. The open ends of 
these dadoes are hidden by the 
base trim. The base trim covers 
only the front and sides, so if 
you don’t want the dadoes to 
show through in the back, cut 
stopped dadoes in the sides. 

The back rails are joined to 
the side frame panels with a slid¬ 
ing dovetail joint. This provides a 
structurally sound member to 
hinge the top. Cut this joint with a 
3 /a" diameter dovetail bit in the 
router set to cut a depth of W as 
shown in Figure 6. Adjust the 
router table fence so it’s 3 /a" to 
the center of the cutter. Place the 
back edge of one of the side pan¬ 
els against the fence and route 
the stopped dovetail slot 3" from 
the top and 3" from the bottom of 
each side frame panel. Leave the 
cutter depth set the same, and 
cut the mating tails. Adjust the 
fence so the resulting tail mates 
with the dovetail slots. Cut the tail 
profiles on both faces of the end 
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of the back rails and on both ends of the back rails. 
Notch the tails so that when they slide into the 
dovetail slot, the outer edges of the rails are flush 
with the ends of the side panel frames. 

Dry assemble all the parts before final glue-up 
to see that every joint fits, and to establish the 
proper sequence of assembly. The back rails and 
back must be assembled to the side frame panels 
first. Slide the bottom in from the front, and final- 
fy, attach the front frame. Spread glue on the 
joints as you assemble. Once assembled, clamp 
and square the cabinet. 

Cut out the stock for the side base trim (N) and 
front base trim (O) and shape the top edge with an 


ogee or roundover bit. Measure 
and cut the mitered front corners 
of the base trim. Before attaching 
the base trim to the cabinet, route 
an W radius on the front edges 
of the cabinet. Stop this radius 3" 
from the bottom of the cabinet. 

Route a Vie" deep groove on 
each side of the cabinet, W from 
the front of the cabinet. This cut 
is on the glue line where the front 
and side panel frames are joined, 
see Figure 4. Use a Vie' 1 diameter 
veining bit or a 60° V-groove bit 


Figure 4 Side and Front Frames Joint 



for the cuts and stop them 3 U 
from the bottom of the cabinet. 

Finish sand the cabinet and 
attach the base trim. Apply glue 
only to the miters of the trim 
and then clamp them in place 
on the cabinet. While theyTe 
clamped, drill pilot and shank 
holes from the inside of the 
base and attach the trim with #8 
X 1W FH wood screws. When 
the trim is secured in place, 
remove the clamps. 

Cut out the stock needed for 
the top (P), as dimensioned in the 
Cutting List. Glue up the panel 
oversized; then cut it down to its 
finished size. Like the raised pan¬ 
els, the top is glued up from nar¬ 
row boards with their adjacent 
annual rings reversed. Plane the 
panel to finished thickness, then 
cut to width and length. Use a W 
radius roundover bit to cut the top 
and bottom edges of the ends 
and the front edge of the top. Cut 
the mortises for the IV 2 " butt 
hinges on the top of the back rail 
of the cabinet, and in the bottom 
face of the top. Install the hinges 
and the lid support. 

Remove the top and the hard¬ 
ware. Finish sand the top and 
cabinet. Carefully examine the 
cabinet for glue stains, cross 
grain scratches, and sharp edges 
that have not been eased. Apply 
the stain of your choice to the top 
and the outside of the cabinet. 
Don't stain the inside of the cabi¬ 
net—it is finished clear, so a bit of 
masking tape might be in order to 
keep any stain splatters from the 
inside. After the stain is dry, 
remove the masking tape and 
seal the entire cabinet using 
Glidden's '‘Ultra-Hide 11 sanding 
sealer #5038. Once the sealer 
has dried, scuff-sand with 
400-grtt silicon carbide paper. 
Remove the dust with a tack cloth 
and apply two coats of Pratt and 
Lambert’s #38 Satin Varnish. 
Make sure to scuff sand between 
coats and use the tack rag to 
remove any dust. When the finish 
coat is dry, install the hinges and 
lid support. @ 
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N ew products to announce? Send a press release and a 
color photograph to the Editor, Popular Woodworking, 
1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518, and we’ll con¬ 
sider them for “News and Notes" 


If you're look¬ 
ing for quality, 
durability and 
precision in a 
router fence, 
then take a 
look at Micro- 
Fence™. Black- 
anodized alu¬ 
minum parts, 
solid brass 

locking screws, stainless steel spindle and guide bars and a 
laser-etched micrometer give repeated accuracies to .001". 
Fits most commercial routers and laminate trimmers. 
Micro-Fence, 11100 Cumpston St. #35, North Hollywood, CA 
91601. Tel. 818-766-4367. 


The LT 18 Band Saw 
from Laguna Tools fea¬ 
tures cast iron wheels, a 
heavy cast iron table, 
foot break, 12“ resaw 
capacity and a 1" blade 
capacity. It features easy 
blade changes and an 
optional wheel system to 
move the saw around the 
shop. The rubber tires on 
the blade wheels are 
slightly curved for easier 
blade tracking and the 
table tilts to 45°. The foot 
brake quickly stops the 
wheels. Rack-and-pin- 
ion gearing on the upper 
guides allow adjustment 
while the saw is running. 

Laguna Tools. 2265 Laguna Canyon Road, Laguna Beach, 
CA 92651. Tel. 800-234-1976. 




The Giant Circle™ 
beam compass Is 
handy for scribing 
cutouts and large 
diameter circles. It 
includes a durable 
pencil holder and 
hardened steel cen¬ 
ter point which 
adjusts on a W solid 
fiberglass dowel rod. Circles can be scribed from 6" to 26" in 
diameter. Wooden dowel rod or other tubing an be used for 
larger circles and arcs, Dasco Pro Inc., 2215 Kishwaukee 
Street, Rockford, IL 61104. Tel. 815-962-3727. 

Looking for a faster way to thread scroll saw blades 
when working on intricate inside cutouts? The Quickset II™ 
Blade Chuck requires no wrenches or centering tools. 
Simply snap it open, insert the flat-type scroll saw blade, 

then snap it shut to 
make the cut. The chuck 
is recommended for use 
with the Delta 16” 
2-speed, 18” variable 
speed and 20" variable 
speed scroll saws. It 
comes with instructions 
and a tool for removing 
the saw’s old chuck. 
From Delta International 
Machinery Corp. Tel. 
800-438-2486, 





Plug the Relay Module into your dust collector's 
220v receptacle, then plug your dust collector into the relay. 
Plug the Transceiver Module into any llOv outlet in your 
shop and any time you press a button on the Hand-held RF 
Transmitter,..you've got dust collection. The transmitter has 
another button than can handle a second dust collection sys¬ 
tem such as 
a wet/dry 
shop vacu¬ 
um used for 
routers, etc. 
Fernbrook, 
83 Pine 
Road, Otto, 
NC 28763. 
Tel, 704- 
524-6125, 


The Can-Do Clamp is more than a comer clamp; it can hold 
pieces in parallel, in a T, or at right angles for gluing, drilling and 
or nailing. The Floating pivots 
automatically adjust to work- 
pieces of different thicknesses 
and pull them together with 
equal pressure as the jaw is 
tightened. The clamp is made of 
cast aluminum, 6” X 6", weighs 
2 V 2 lbs and has convenient 
bench mounting holes. 

Available through MLCS, PO 
Box 4053. Rydal, PA 19046. 

Tel. 800-533-9298. 
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Tool Talk by Sanford Wilk 






Readers' Choice Award 



◄ 




_ U.L 






In the last issue of Popular Woodworking we reviewed 
and listed the winners in 18 different hand tool categories. In 
this issue, the winners in the farger shop tools and machinery 
are listed. 

Like the last issue, each category has six winners. 
They're broken down by price points. Since prices can vary 
depending on where and how you purchase your tools, 
we’ve used the manufacturers’ suggested retail price 
except for Sears’ tools in which case we used the actual 
selling price. We took the spread between the least and 
most expensive tool in each category, divided by three and 
placed the winners accordingly. There are three winners in 
the upper third (green), two winners in the mid-price range 

Sanford Wilk , a builder and organic architect in Boston, 
Massachusetts, heads a team of craftsmen who evaluate tools under 
actual working conditions. 


(yellow) and one winner in the economy class (blue). The 
categories are arranged this way so you can make choices 
based on your budget and tool needs, 

l would like to extend my personal thanks to all of the 
manufacturers that participated in this year's testing. Not only 
for their cooperation in providing test units, but also for their 
undying devotion to research and development. Many manu¬ 
facturers pour millions of dollars each year into new product 
development so that you and I can reap the benefits of better 
tools and accessories. My special thanks go out to all the 
product managers, public relations folks and engineers that 
put up with us during the four-month testing process. And 
also, we’d like to say thank you to you, our readers, for send¬ 
ing us your lists of tools that you wanted us to look at. 
Although we may have missed a few, we tried to get them all. 
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BENCH TOP TABLE SAWS 


BENCH TOP BAND SAWS 



Ryobf BT3000 First there’s 
a sliding table—a feature asso¬ 
ciated with big cabinet-based 
saws, not a 75 pounder—that 
mounts on either side of the 
blade for more versatility. The 
miter fence is fully adjustable 
and can be positioned right up 
to the blade to provide maxi¬ 
mum support for even the 
smallest pieces of wood. 

Makita 2711 This model fea¬ 
tures a sliding table and miter 
gauge that ensures square cuts. 
There's a heavy-duty 12 amp 
motor with brake that provides 
smooth operation and fast stops. 
Even with a lower amperage rat¬ 
ing. its cutting tenacity is among 
the finest. The fence is self-align¬ 
ing with the locking lever on top 
for single-handed control. 

Delta 34-330 This 40 pound, 
BW saw may be small, but it 
has the capacity to cut dimen¬ 
sional lumber. The table is 
made of SMC—a reinforced 
polyester resin. Optional exten¬ 
sions extend the table top from 
the standard 26" X 20", up to a 
whopping 50" X 20". 



Ryobi BS900 This 9" band¬ 
saw is driven by a Va hp induc¬ 
tion motor and can easily han¬ 
dle a variety of woods and plas¬ 
tics, A nice feature is the lock 
and track mechanism that not 
only allows quick height adjust¬ 
ments but improves the accura¬ 
cy and stability of the blade. 
Dust collection and a tire clean¬ 
ing brush are also included. 

Delta 28-180 This 8“, two- 
wheet benchtop is a lot of saw 
in a package that looks like 
someone shrunk the 14" in the 
wash. The quality and perfor¬ 
mance is the same as its bigger 
brother. There’s a Vs hp motor 
to power a full 5" capacity under 
the guides for resawing. The 
11 3 /a" table tilts to 45*. 


Black & Decker 9443 This 
3-wheel design offers a 10" 
threat, The 6" rubber-tired 
wheels give longer blade life 
and the convenient tracking and 
tension controls make blade 
adjustments easy. The Vs hp 
induction motor provides the 
power for a maximum 3" thick 
cut while the 11 Vs” square tilting 
table provides stable support. 



Skil 3400 At a little over 35 
pounds, this model is very 
portable. The ABS base has the 
durability to be pushed around a 
bit. Convenient storage spaces 
for the rip fence, miter gauge 
and wrenches are built in. A 13 
amp motor drives the 10 M blade 
to give a 3" maximum cutting 
thickness with a full 12" rip 
capacity to the right. 

Black & Decker 9442 This 
10" deluxe table saw has a 16 B 
X 28“ die cast aluminum table. 
The 13 amp universal motor is 
protected by a circuit breaker in 
case of an overload. With 5000 
rpm, the blade leaves a smooth 
edge on a 3" maximum cut at 
90° r 2Vz* at 45°. The base is 
made of high-impact plastic. 



Sears 24453 This new 10“ 
bandsaw has a Vs hp variable 
speed motor and 3" maximum 
cutting depth. The long-life* 
quiet motor requires no mainte¬ 
nance. The saw is mounted on 
a cast iron base to provide sta¬ 
bility and dampen vibration. A 
built-in dust collection chute 
allows a wet/dry vacuum to con¬ 
nect directly to the saw. 

Skil 3640 This mid-sized 
unit has a 10" throat and can cut 
7" thick pieces. W to W blades 
ride two 10Vz" balanced and 
crowned cast-aluminum wheels 
for less vibration and improved 
tracking. The table tilts from -6° 
to 50°. The upper blade guide 
adjusts easily and blade tension 
is set with a convenient scale. 



Sears 22172 This 10" is a 
good size saw for a table top 
unit With 10" in front of the saw 
(V cutting depth) for increased 
miter capacity, the 37" X 20" 
top gives a lot of support for the 
work. The 2.5 hp universal 
motor provides the power for 
crosscuts up to 15" between the 
blade and the fence. 



Reliant NN27A This three- 
wheel, 10" band saw has some 
pretty impressive size capabili¬ 
ties for a benchtop unit. The 
saw is driven by a 1/5 hp induc¬ 
tion motor and the table tilts 45* 
to the left and 10 a to the right. 
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SCROLL SAWS 


BENCH TOP DRILL PRESSES 


Delta 11-090 This radial arm 
drill press head can swivel and 
tilt as well as slide back and 
forth on a long arm for a maxi¬ 
mum stock capacity of 36". You 
can drill at any angle without 
using jigs. There is an optional 
oversized table that measures 
2ZW X 15W. The W chuck 
can be run at 5 speeds ranging 
from 580 to 2450 rpm. 


Sears 21334 The radial arm 
drill press is a versatile took 
This model is a 34“ radial arm 
drill press with a IT 1 /*’ throat. 
The head rotates 360° and 
swivels 90° to the left and 45° 
to the right. The arm adjusts 
with rack-and-pinion for pre¬ 
cise drilling. The Vis hp motor 
has 5 speeds and the quill has 
3 5 /ie“ of travel. 


Ski I 3380 This is an 8" drill 
press with some convenient 
features. There is a chuck key 
holder so you'll always know 
where your key is and there’s 
an improved base design that's 
easier to clamp to the bench. 
The depth scale is more visible 
and easier to read and there is 
a place to store drill bits so they 
are always handy. 


Sears 21309 The rack-and- 
pinion adjustable 7Va X 7 7 /b" 
table is a nice feature to find on 
this 10" benchtop. This makes 
for easy adjustment and posi¬ 
tive lock at the desired position. 
A V2 hp motor drives the Vfe" 
chuck at 4 different speeds 
(480 to 3000 rpm). The smooth 
operating spindle offers 2W of 
travel. 


Black & Decker 9400 This 
is an 8" drill press with 5 
speeds ranging from 620 to 
3100 rpm. The 2.2 amp (Vfc hp) 
high-torque induction motor 
turns a W chuck and the spin¬ 
dle has 2“ of travel to meet 
most needs. The 6W table tilts 
from 0° to 45* and is adjustable 
on a sturdy column. 



Delta 40-640 This constant- 
tension. parallel arm scroll saw 
provides variable speed (400 to 
1800 spm) controlled by a knob 
located up front that doubles as 
a push#>ull switch. The motor is 
a DC permanent magnet type. 
The exclusive Quickset blade 
system features instant-acting 
blade tension-release and 
patented pivoting chucks. 

Hegner Multi-Max 18V The 

2,8 amp motor gives this saw a 
maximum cutting thickness of 
2 5 /b\ The parallel arm design 
keeps the blade plumb for really 
intricate designs and tight 
curves—this saw's in a league 
of its own. The precision 
machining results In smooth 
adjustments, vibration-free 
operation and dust collection. 

Woodtek 826-398 This 21“ 
scroll saw features a constant 
tension, parallel arm design for 
reduced breakage and consis¬ 
tent cuts. The 5 speeds are 
easily selected by moving the 
round belt from one pulley to 
another This machine is built in 
Taiwan to strict tolerances and 
a sturdy, heavy steel stand is 
standard with this unit. 

Sears 23640 This C-arm 
type saw isn't just another 
knockoff. This unit is LLS. 
designed and Taiwanese-built. 
The speed and tilt controls are 
placed conveniently up front. It 
has one of the smoothest oper¬ 
ating tilt mechanisms and a 
wide speed range. It comes 
with a stand and a storage box 
for blades and toots. 

Dremel 1695 The16" throat 
is a little smaller than the other 
saws listed. Its electronic vari¬ 
able speed is displayed on an 
LED readout to take the guess 
work out of speed selection. 
Along with the typical air pump 
which keeps the line clear, it 
includes a dust collection port 
to remove the dust. 



Reliant DD50 This is a lot of 
saw for little money. A V3 hp 
induction motor powers a W 
chuck that holds small bits as 
well as the larger ones. Five 
speed settings, 13* capacity 
and the 23 3 /*“ chuck to base 
clearance means that this press 
will handle all the needs of the 
average woodworker. 


Reliant DD26 Don't let the 

price tag fool you; this saw is all 
business. This scroll saw has a 
2,2 amp motor, a 26" throat and 
the largest table in this class. 
The standard steel stand 
comes equipped with locking 
castors to easily wheel the saw 
from its idle location to the cen¬ 
ter of attention in your shop. 
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CONTRACTOR TABLE SAWS 


CABINET BASE TABLE SAWS 



Dayton 3Z997 At 48 M X 30". 

this tab/e provides a very stable 
work surface. If you're ripping 
16/4 stock, the 12" blade 
comes in real handy. The rec¬ 
ommended 3 hp, single-phase 
motor won’t complain about 
heavy cuts. 


Hitachi C12Y The most 
powerful of the saws in this 
class, it also incorporates a few 
features that we wish were in all 
saws. This saw features a hand 
brake to stop the blade and the 
precision bearings absorb very 
little energy so the blade turns 
with a silky action. There is a 
spindle lock to facilitate chang- 
Jng blades. 

General 350-1 This machine 
is designed to perform ripping, 
crosscutting, mitering, dadoing 
and moulding operations with a 
high degree of accuracy in pro¬ 
duction environments. The fea¬ 
tures include oversize cranks, 
rugged trunnions and a whole 
lot of cast iron to make one stur¬ 
dy machine. For laminate work, 
there's a scoring saw accessory. 





Delta 34-445 This saw with 
the Unifence^ is the saw most 
likely to be found in a cabinet 
shop. The 30" rip to the right 
and 15Vfe" to the left capacity of 
this incredibly accurate fence 
system is a fine complement to 
the Delta contractors saw. The 
V /2 hp motor powers a 10* 
blade to a maximum cutting 
depth of ZW at 90°, 

Powermatic 63 This saw 
features standard accessories 
that include a T-slot miter 
gauge, dust collection shroud 
and a dado insert. The nicest 
feature is the Vega fence that 
comes with the saw. The saw is 
powered with a V/2 hp 110/ 
220v motor. The cast iron wings 
and open gate construction give 
strength without a lot of weight. 

Jet JTS-10JF The T-square 
style fence is one of the nicest 
standard fences found on any 
10 h contractors saw. The table 
top is finely machined and the 
stamped steel wings add stabili¬ 
ty without a lot of weight. The 
1 hp motor will drive the blade 
through the maximum 3W 
thickness at 90° and 4000 rpm 
for a smooth cut. 



Delta 36-820 Every wood¬ 
worker's wish list includes a 
Unisaw. This new mode! differs 
from the 34-782 in that it 
doesn’t have low voltage con¬ 
trols. This is not noticed while 
adjusting the height, arbor or 
even while setting the incredibly 
accurate Unifence™. This saw Is 
destined to become a family 
heirloom. 



AMT 4572 A V /2 hp motor 
turns the arbor that is mounted 
in heavy-duty ball bearings to 
provide smooth and efficient 
power transfer to the 10" blade. 
The fence rides on two heavy 
duty rails. With a micrometer 
adjustment, the operator can 
dial in the right setting and the 
self-aligning lock locates the 
fence every time. 



Powermatic 66 This unit 
makes one of the smoothest 
cuts available thanks to the 
heaviest cast iron trunnions of 
any 10° saw on the market. The 
blade is driven by Powermatic's 
new high-efficiency drive belt 
system. One feature allows the 
blade to tilt away from the fence 
to help prevent kickback. 



Reliant DD122 With a 40" X 
27" table, the ripping capacity is 
24 V4" to the right, and 1Q 7 A n to 
the left. A 12" saw, it has a 4Y4 B 
thickness capacity at 90° and 
3 W at 45T The 1 hp, all ball 
bearing construction motor pro¬ 
vides sufficient power for the 
saw. 



Reliant DD530 This recent 
Trend-lines addition is all the 
table saw most woodworkers 
will need The 3 hp single¬ 
phase motor and optional 52* 
fence give this saw power and 
versatility. The fence glides eas¬ 
ily yet locks firmly in place. The 
unit has a magnifying lens to 
make reading the scale easier. 



Sears 22668 A cast iron 
table and extensions on this 10" 
direct-drive saw give a durable 
work surface, A 1 hp capaci¬ 
tor-start induction motor gives 
quick starts and enough power 
to rip to 24" widths and 2Yz* 
thickness. The Exact-J-Cuf M 
indicator allows the user to mark 
the kerf for perfect alignments. 
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BAND SAWS 


Dayton 2AC29 With a 1 Vz 
hp motor, 4 speeds (270, 700, 
1480, or 3800 fpm), 11" of cut¬ 
ting height and more than 17" of 
throat, this is one of the most 
powerful resawing tools avail¬ 
able. Construction is a one- 
piece unitized steel body and 
18" cast aluminum wheels. The 
rip fence doesn't need to be 
removed to change blades. 

Delta 28-283 This enclosed 
base bandsaw features a GW 
resaw capacity with blades up 
to W wide. The powerhouse 
behind this saw is a % hp TEFC 
motor. The ball bearing blade 
guides have micrometer adjust¬ 
ments that allow the operator to 
dial in the proper support for the 
blade. 


Hitachi CB75F This unit 
comes standard with a 3" 
Stellite-tipped blade and can 
handle W wide blades. There 
ts no competition in the 14" 
class for resawing. Maximum 
cutting height is ll^ie" with a 
2.8 hp motor. The blade guard 
and fence are rack-and-pinion 
adjusted. There's a hand brake 
to stop this monster. 

Powermatic 043 A good 
value, the model 43 has that lit¬ 
tle bit extra. It’s things like a 
?W* resaw capacity, a 15" X 
15™ tilting table for added stabili¬ 
ty and smooth roller guides. 
Another nice feature is the dust- 
collection port to extract all that 
fine dust that bandsaws are 
notorious for. 


Jet WBS-14CS This closed 
base 14" bandsaw is one- 
piece, welded construction and 
requires no assembly. The 1 hp 
motor is can resaw up to 6'\ 
The 15" X 15" table is offset to 
provide more support on the 
infeed side. The blade guides 
are cooled by graphite impreg¬ 
nated polymer JET Blocks™. 

Reliant EE166 From 
Trendlines, this 16" is not your 
typical import. In addition to the 
16" X 16" table that tilts left and 
right, the Vh hp motor provides 
ample power to resaw up to 
lOVa". This saw also has 3 
speeds so you can match the 
cutting speed to the material 
you are cutting. 



RADIAL ARM SAWS 


Delta 33-890 This 12 rt saw 
has a 1 % hp motor and drives a 
12" blade with a full 4" depth of 
cut on the vertical. The unit Is 
constructed from rigid channel 
with a heavy column that resists 
distortion. The motor mounts on 
a unique turret mechanism to 
allow 360° blade rotation. An 
electro-mechanical brake stops 
the blade in seconds, 



Delta 33-990 A 1 hp capaci¬ 
tor-start motor powers this 10" 
saw. It has a 3" cutting depth at 
90" and 2*4" at a 45" bevel. A 
cast iron track and column sup¬ 
port suspends the blade over a 
24W X 42“ table which pro¬ 
vides ample support. The roller 
head is alt ball bearing for 
smooth and effortless operation 
over the 12W wide crosscut. 



Ryobi RA202 The RA202 
from Ryobi has a patented fea¬ 
ture called Control GuV*. This is 
a variable speed power feed so 
the operator can set the feed 
rate to suit the type of material 
and cutting conditions. As for 
the saw, it has a 12.5 amp 
motor and cuts to a maximum 
thickness of 2W, 


Sears 19715 This 10", 11/6 
amp, 12O240V radial arm saw 
has a 15W cross-cut capacity 
and glides smoothly on a steel 
track. The track is replaceable 
so you won't have to replace 
the whole arm due to wear. Rip 
scales are on the left and right 
sides for in and out ripping. The 
unit is supported on a heavy- 
duty stamped steel base. 

Sears 19711 This 10\ 12 
amp. 120v radial arm saw has a 
15V2" cross-cut capacity and 
glides smoothly on a replace¬ 
able steel track. Rip scales are 
on both the left and right. The 
miter has fixed stops at 0° and 
45° left and right and the bevel 
stops at vertical, horizontal and 
45°, A stand comes standard. 

Sears 23470 This 8W saw 
has a 13 amp motor to power 
the blade through stock up to 
2W thick. The crosscutting 
capacity is 12“ at 90°. The die- 
cast aluminum arm and yoke 
carriage are supported by a 
steel column. 
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MITER SAWS 


SLIDING COMPOUND MITER SAWS 



DeWALT DW705 With its 
12" diameter blade, the innova¬ 
tive blade guard lets the user 
see the line. The 7V2“ width 
eliminates the need for a sliding 
compound miter in many appli¬ 
cations. The 2Vfe" height under 
the blade allows cutting timbers 
and crown moldings. The gauge 
is easy to read with positive 
stops at common angles. 

Porter-Cable Laser Loc 7700 

We were skeptical about a laser 
alignment system on a miter 
saw. but after a few cuts we 
became believers. No more trial 
cuts to get the kerf on the line. 
Line up the beam on the cut line 
and drop the blade. Even with¬ 
out the laser it deserves to be 
here—it’s built with quality and 
durability. 

Hitachi CIOFA This unit fea¬ 
tures accurate mitering 45 C1 to 
the left or right. The precision 
machined, aluminum die-cast 
table turns smoothly and locks 
in place at its positive stops (0°. 
22.5°, 30°. and 45 c left or right). 
With one of the fastest electric 
brakes the 15 amp motor 
comes quickly to a halt after the 
cut has been made. 

Delta 36-220 This com¬ 
pound miter comes with all the 
accessories that are typically 
options with other saws. These 
include the work supports, stock 
clamps and dust bag. This saw 
has a 15 amp motor with an 
electric brake that provides 
plenty of power. A large fence 
provides support without buying 
accessory fence supports. 

Milwaukee 6490 This saw. 
like other Milwaukee offerings, 
is no run-of-the-mill tool. This 
saw features a unique axis 
mechanism that produces high 
accuracy cuts. The locking 
mechanism holds tightly at any 
angle which is particularly use¬ 
ful at angles slightly off one of 
the preset stops. 

Sears 23468 The Contractor 
series from Sears has suffered 
from an undeserved bad reputa¬ 
tion. This 10" compound miter 
saw is a fine tool and has most 
of the features found on saws 
costing hundreds more. The 
unit offers up a 15 amp motor 
with electric brake and a cast 
iron base. 



AEG SKS 300 You won’t 
strain your eyes trying to set the 
miter gauge—there’s almost Vb" 
between each degree hash 
mark on the adjustable scale. 
The scale also incorporates 
crown molding settings and 
stops at all the common angles. 
A 1600 watt induction motor dri¬ 
ves a 10" blade. 


Hitachi C8FB This is the 
original compound miter saw. 
The cutting head rides on two 
beefy rails and slides smoothly 
for consistently accurate cuts no 
matter how wide the board is. 
The electric brake is the 
smoothest and fastest of any we 
tested. At a mere 37.4 pounds 
this unit is very portable. 


Ryobi TS220 This dual-rod 
compound miter saw glides with 
ease. The rods are protected 
from damage by a steel cover. 
The 8V£" blade is powered by a 
10 amp motor that suits it just 
fine. Thanks to aluminum alloy 
construction, it weighs about 44 
pounds. 



Delta 33-055 The Sawbuck’ M 
frame and trim saw with the leg 
set is one versatile tool. It’s the 
largest sliding compound miter 
saw we know of with the same 
capacity at 45° (12") that most 
saws have at 90°. It offers 16" 
at 90°. Powered by a 15 amp 
motor, it cuts the hardest 
woods. The legs fold up and 
built-in wheels add portability. 

Delta 33-060 With this saw 
you can slice 13V thick stock up 
to 12" wide at 90° and the 12 
amp motor makes easy work of 
stubborn hardwoods. The dual 
rods are constructed of ridged 
stainless steel, and there’s an 
electric brake for safety and 
convenience. 



Sears 23488 The weight of 
this saw makes it slightly less 
portable, but it won’t wobble 
with the head at full travel like 
some light weight saws. This 
dual-rod miter has a direct drive 
motor and a built-in electric 
brake, and you can crosscut 
2W X 12" stock at 90 and you 
can miter up to 50° to the right. 
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PORTABLE PLANERS 


STATIONARY PLANERS 


Hitachi P12R The 15 amp 
motor produces 20.800 cuts per 
inch at a feed rate of 26 fpm for 
a fast smooth finish. The motor 
is fixed and the table is adjust¬ 
ed on 4 columns with a micro 
depth adjustment for stability 
and accurate thickness plan¬ 
ning, The stock is fed in on a 
large 19W long feeder table 
ensuring very stable support. 



Powermatic 100 With either 
a 2 hp or 3 hp induction motor, 
this is not your typical 12" plan¬ 
er, The 3W cutter head can 
take up to a W cut almost 
16,000 times a minute. The 
wide-cutting arc, cpm and 18 
fpm feed rate give an incredibly 
smooth finish. A knife grinding 
attachment and jack-screw 
blade adjustment are included. 



Makita 2012 A compact and 
lightweight planer, the sturdy 
feeder table folds up for conve¬ 
nient transportation. The 12 
amp motor drives the stock at 
26,2 fpm into a 2-knife cutter 
that takes 16,000 cpm. A one- 
step blade changing system 
allows the operator to flip the 
two-sided blades to double the 
time between sharpenings. 



Hitachi F-IOOOA This fine 
planer has four support 
columns for accuracy and con¬ 
sistent cuts across the 12 5 /32 ri 
maximum cutting width. A 15 
amp motor pulls the stock 
through at 26 fpm. Ball bearing 
construction gives efficient 
power transfer to the cutter. 
There's a depth gauge to deter¬ 
mine the maximum cut. 



Ryobi A PI 2 This Is a 12" 
planer with an exclusive blade 
changing system that lets you 
change and set the blades in a 
few minutes. The knives are 
double-edged so when they get 
dull you can flip them over and 
double the life. A lateral adjust¬ 
ment allows the user to shift 
one of the blades to stagger 
any nicks. 



Jet JWP-15HO This 15\ 
480 pound beast has a 3 hp 
230v single phase motor that 
drives a 3-knlfe cutter at 
13,500 rpm. The stock feed is 
16 or 20 fpm and the unit has 
extension rollers to support the 
work going in and to minimize 
snipe coming out. Return rollers 
assist in sending the work back 
to the infeed side. 



Delta 22-540 This 12" 
benchtop planer has four 
columns to support the cutter 
head instead of the usual two. 
A powerful 15 amp motor runs 
the 2-knife cutter at a rate of 
16,000 cpm on stock up to 6" 
thick. The two knives are 
reversible to minimize down* 
time waiting for knives to come 
back from being sharpened. 



Delta 22-661 This 13* plan¬ 
er is one serious machine. A 2 
hp induction motor easily 
planes up to Vs” off of a 13" 
wide piece of hardwood and the 
power feeder drives the stock 
into a 3-knife cutter for 18,300 
cpm. The table is 16 h long with 
optional extensions. A digital 
thickness indicator is available. 



Sears 23373 The first thing 
you notice Is the rollers. There 
are rollers on the folding infeed 
and outfeed tables, rollers in 
the bed and even more rollers 
on the top of the housing to 
facilitate passing the work back 
to the infeed side. The 14 amp 
motor drives a 2-knife cutter for 
a fine finish on the stock. 



Sears 23374 This model is 
one of the finest 15" enclosed 
base cabinet planers available. 
There's a lot of cast iron in it for 
very little vibration on the stocks 
surface. The triple infeed and 
outfeed rollers provide smooth 
sailing for the stock as it is fed 
in at either 16 or 20 fpm to the 
3-knife cutter head. 



Reliant NN912X A 2hp 

motor drives this 12" planers 2 
knives at 16.000 cpm and feeds 
stock at 26 fpm. The feed rate 
is smooth and even, and the 
resulting surface is great. This 
unit comes standard with its 
own stand so you don't have to 
find bench space for it. 



Reliant DD37 This 15" plan¬ 
er features a two-speed (16.5 
and 20 fpm) power feed with an 
adjustable dutch control to start 
and stop the feed without inter¬ 
rupting the power. The 3-knife 
head is powered by a 220v, 3 
hp motor that makes T3.5Q0 
cpm. The dust hood is a stan¬ 
dard feature on this planner. 
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JOINTERS 


SHAPERS 



Dayton 5Z043 From the 
Grainger too! catalog, this 8 " 
table and 1 Vfc hp motor make 
short work of surfacing or joint¬ 
ing a board. The bed is 66 “ and- 
expands to 86 “ when the infeed 
and outfeed rollers are extend¬ 
ed. This means that in many 
cases the work never hangs 
over the edge of the jointer dur¬ 
ing lengthy operations. 

Delta 37-154 This is the 
Rolls Royce of 6 " jointers. A % 
hp motor powers the 3 HS 
knives on the cutter head at 
16,500 cpm to a maximum 
depth of W across a 6 “ board. 
The 55Vfe" table is 30“ for infeed 
and 24" for outfeed. They’re 
mounted on a tension spring 
loaded balanced parallelogram 
for effortless adjustment. 

Hitachi F-IOOOA Not only 
an excellent 6 " jointer but at the 
base is also a very nice 12 " 
planer. This machine incorpo¬ 
rates a 15 amp motor that dri¬ 
ves a 2 -knife cutter head to 
remove up to W per pass. Its 
cast iron extension gives a 
63V&" long bed and folds down 
when not in use. 



Delta 43-375 A new addition 
to the 2000 series, this is a 
2-speed, heavy-duty shaper. It 
comes standard with Vfc" and W 
spindles and three other spin¬ 
dles are available (Vfe* stub, W 
extra-long, and 1"). A single 
phase, 3 hp motor turns the 
spindle at 7000 or 10,000 rpm 
and is controlled by a low-volt- 
age magnetic starter. 

Powermatic 27 This tool 
comes with a I 1 /*" spindle to 
handle the largest bits without 
deflection. Optional Vfe" and W 
spindles are available. A 3 hp 
motor turns the cutters at either 
7000 or 10,000 rpm. The motor 
is controlled by a magnetic 
starter with a reverse switch. 
The large cast iron table pro¬ 
vides stability for the work. 

Woodtek 809-051 A sliding 
table on a shaper adds the safe¬ 
ty of clamping the work to the 
table then pushing a table rather 
than feeding the stock. The unit 
has a 2 hp 2 -speed reversing 
head. The sliding table is 393fe" 
long with 18 7 /fe" of travel. The 
shaper comes with a W and W 
spindle as well as a Vfe" collet for 
router bits. 




Hitachi P12RA One of the 
reasons the 6 " jointer won was 
because it is also one of the 
finest portable planers. But that 
was just one reason. The 15 
amp motor produces 20,000 
cpm and the fence runs the 
entire length of the 28 1 / 2 W bed; 
this machine produces a fine 
surface for glue ups. 



Reliant DD40 This is an 
affordable 8 “ jointer. The 
enclosed stand has a chip 
chute to keep dust out of the 
1 Vfc hp motor. The long, 66 “ X 
9" table and 36“ X 4“ cast iron 
fence make jointing easy. The 
the triple-knife cutter head gen¬ 
erates 13,500 cpm to leave a 
smooth surface. 



Delta 43-355 With a V /2 hp 
motor and two spindle speeds, 
this unit can take on a variety of 
knives and applications. The 
patented fence system is a 
series of fiberglass strips that 
conform to the contour of the 
cutter head to provide maximum 
support for the work, make dust 
collection more efficient and 
offer user protection. 



Reliant EE30 This shaper 
from Trend-lines has two inter¬ 
changeable spindles that come 
standard (W and 1"). With 3" of 
travel, power is provided by a 3 
hp, 220 v motor. This motor is 
controlled with a magnetic 
starter and reversing switch, 
and turns at either 8000 or 
10,000 rpm. 



Jet JJ- 6 CS This jointer fea¬ 
tures a 3 /4 hp 11 G 220 v single 
phase motor with enough power 
for the 6 " X V 2 " cut capacity. 
The enclosed base with dust 
chute protects the motor from 
the sawdust and facilitates dust 
collection. The fence tilts 45° 
front or back. The 3-knife head 
takes 13,500 cpm. 



Sears 23942 The Vfe" spindle 
turns 9000 rpm on a 1 hp 
reversible, induction motor. 
Vertical cutter head travel 
adjusts 7 /fe". The unit has a miter 
gauge slot in the table and rub¬ 
ber-padded leveling legs. It 
comes with three cutters so you 
can use it as soon as you set it 
up in your shop. 
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DRILL PRESSES 


BELT/DISK SANDERS 


Delta 17-900 The 6-spline 
spindle on this 16W drill press 
provides efficient torque trans¬ 
mission from the 44 bp motor to 
the W chuck. Twelve speeds 
allow for every application. The 
spindle has a 3,35" stroke. The 
12" X 12" swivel type table 
adjusts by rack-and-pimon 
gearing on the 3.15° diameter 
column to facilitate quick set up. 

Jet JDP17MF This 17" drill 
features 16 speeds—from 200 
rpm to 3630 rpm. It has a 34 hp 
motor, W chuck and 4W of 
spindle travel to handle deeper 
than average applications. The 
1334“ diameter tilting table (45 e 
left or right) is supported on a 
ZW column. 


Sears 21321 This 2Cf drill 
press stands at the top of the 
Sears line and it offers such 
niceties as rack-and-pinion 
gearing for the table height 
adjustment and a huge 16W x 
18W work table. The 34“ 
chuck, AW spindle travel and 
12 speeds spells out true wood- 
shop versatility. 





Delta 31-730 This is the lat¬ 
est sanding station from Delta 
and is the first of two in this cat¬ 
egory. Powered by a IVs hp 
motor, the 6” X 48" belt can be 
positioned from 0° to 90 A tilt¬ 
ing table facilitates angle sand¬ 
ing, The 12" disk has a table 
with a miter slot and a circle 
sanding fixture which can han¬ 
dle up to 24" diameter pieces. 

Delta 31-280 This is the 
other 6" belt, 12“ disk combina¬ 
tion from Delta that won in this 
category. The optional V /2 hp 
motor in an enclosed base 
complete this combination and 
form a self-contained sanding 
station. 


Powermatic 83 This belt / 
disk sander comes standard 
with a 34 hp single phase motor 
that can be wired for either 
115v or 230v„ There are two 
cast iron tilting tables, one for 
the 6 x 48" belt and one for the 
10" disc. Dust collection is facili¬ 
tated by dust shrouds. An 
optional enclosed stand pro¬ 
tects the motor from dust. 


Delta 15-231 The 6 + 6 fea¬ 
tures 6 speeds (425 to 5500 
rpm) and a 6" stroke. This extra 
long quill lets the operator drill 
deep holes in one stroke. The 
spindle and spindle pulley are 
supported by four over-sized, 
preloaded, lubricated-for-life 
bearings to resist distortion 
under load. The table is 11" X 
14" and tilts 9Q D left or right. 



PTS 8100 The Tradesman 
offers all the features you need 
in a floor standing drill press. A 
34 hp motor powers the unit at 
one of 12 speeds (195 to 6330 
rpm). The W chuck has a self 
ejecting key. There's rack-and- 
pinion height adjustment for the 
12^e" diameter cast iron table 
that tilts 45* left or right. 



Sears 22594 This combina¬ 
tion 6" X 48" belt and 9" disk 
sander features a 34 hp capaci¬ 
tor start induction motor. Belt 
speed is 2700 fpm. The table 
adjusts from 0° to 90°. The 9" 
disk turns at 2760 rpm and has 
a 6 V 4 " x 12" table with a miter 
slot and a dust trap with hose 
coupling. 


Woodtek 814-253 The 6“ x 

48" belt adjusts from the hori¬ 
zontal to vertical—belt speed is 
2100 sfm, Tracking and ten¬ 
sioning adjust with conveniently 
located knobs. The 9" disk 
spins at 1725 rpm. Power is 
provided by a 34 hp motor. It 
comes with a tilting table that 
moves between disk and belt. 


Reliant DD55 This 17" floor 
model has 12 speeds to select 
from (340 to 2800 rpm). It incor¬ 
porates a W chuck and 1334" 
diameter table that tilts and 
rides a 3 W' diameter column* 
The 34 hp motor has plenty of 
power. At a very competitive 
price, it ! s a good alternative to 
the more expensive machines. 



Dremel 1731 This is a very 
versatile little sander. It has a 1" 
X 30" belt and a T die-cast 
table that tilts from 0* to 60° for 
angle sanding. The top roller is 
exposed for sanding inside or 
curved surfaces. The 5" diame¬ 
ter disk has a 4V4" x 6" tilting 
table with a miter gauge for 
compound sanding. 


BA: 
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BRAD NAILERS 


HVLP SPRAYERS 






Hitachi NT45A Weighing 
just under 2V£ pounds this unit 
is designed for heavyweight 
use. Working with air pressure 
from 70 to 120 psi, it can drive a 
1W 18 gauge brad into oak. It 
accepts brads down to 1" and 
the magazine holds 100 brads 
at a time. It consistently drives 
them to the depth set on the 
drive adjustment. 

Senco SLP2G At 2,3 
pounds, this is the lightest brad 
nailer available. While light 
weight, the unit is well-bal¬ 
anced and comfortable to use 
for extended periods. This brad 
nailer, unlike some units, 
requires no lubrication—this 
eliminates oil stains on fine 
woods. The 110 shot magazine 
holds brads from W to 1%". 



Lexaire LX-70A The 2-stage 
7,2" turbine on the Lexaire LX- 
70A puts out 5 psi and 80 cfm of 
air. The turbine has 2 gun capa¬ 
bility and can run up to 40 feet 
of hose. The unit comes with a 
20 foot hose, an LX-710 spray 
gun and gun cleaning kit. There 
is also a video to show you how 
to use and care for your 
sprayer. 

Lexaire LX-95A The largest 
3-stage turbine and 110 volt 
system available, the 13 amp 
motor and 7.2' 1 turbine is rated 
at 7 psi and 94 cfm. It can han¬ 
dle a 60 foot hose and supply 
air to a respirator and spray 
gun. This capacity can handle 
any finish or coating. It comes 
with 20 feet of hose, 1 quart cup 
and 2V& gallon pressure pot. 



Bostich T31-1KIT This brad 
nailer features a narrow nose for 
easy maneuverability in tight 
spaces. The unit drives 19 gauge 
brads from W to 1“ long and is 
well-suited to applications where 
a strong pin and a small hole are 
called for. The magazine holds 
100 brads and this naiier is per¬ 
fect for light-duty nailing. 



Wagner CS9000 The 4 

stage turbine produces 7 psi at 
82 cfm and can handle produc¬ 
tion jobs that require continuous 
spraying of difficult to atomize 
materials. The integrated noise 
reduction system reduces noise 
without varying turbine speed. 
The unit comes with a non- 
bleeder gun with a 1 quart 
capacity and 30 feet of hose. 



Paslode 2138-F18 The 

extended nose on this unit makes 
it an ideal tool for hard to reach 
areas. With 110 nail capacity, the 
unique pin guide makes it the 
only gun able to drive both brads 
and pins. They are driven by a 
heavy-duty, high-quality steel 
blade to resist breakage. A very 
efficient unit, it takes less air than 
most guns to operate. 

Devilbiss SHBN4 This light¬ 
weight brad naiier weighs only 2 
lbs 10 ounces. The magazine 
can hold 100 brads from W up 
to 1 W' and can drive 10 fasten¬ 
ers per minute. The pressure 
range is from 65 to 100 psi with 
125 psi being the maximum for 
this gum 



Wagner CS50G0 This HPLV 
boasts up to 90% transfer effi¬ 
ciency, The turbine on this unit 
is a 2-stage bypass design that 
delivers 5 psi at 60 cfm for max¬ 
imum atomization. The non¬ 
bleeder type spray gun holds 
one quart and is adjustable from 
a W round to a 12" horizontal 
or vertical pattern. 


Wagner Flnecoat This 
sprayer from Wagner is the per¬ 
fect machine for the homeowner 
and the weekend woodworker 
Whether you're three stories up 
painting the eaves or refinishing 
an oid chair, this machine is up 
to the task. Clean-up is a 
breeze—the gun breaks down 
quickly and easily. 



DuoFast BB4440 A 3 pound 
machine, it drives 18 gauge 
brads W to 1 W long. The side 
loading magazine holds 72 
brads. They come in steel gray, 
off-white, and light, medium 
and dark brown. The gun 
requires 80 to 120 psi and at 95 
psi will drive a 1 W brad into a 
piece of hard oak. 



Campbell HV2000 The easy 
to use HV2000 weighs 15 
pounds and is a very portable 
unit. It performs well with a vari¬ 
ety of oil- and water-based 
stains and finishes. The large 
diameter mouth and quick attach¬ 
ing cup make it easy to fill and 
clean up when you're finished. 
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Wood Types 




by Ken Textor 

Mention beech and some people will 
say this wood is best for aging beer. 
Others associate it with a type of chew¬ 
ing gum. But the American beech tree 
is far more than a food marketing tool 
and shouldn't be overlooked as a 
source of baste material for some 
woodworking projects. 

General Description 

There are nearly half a dozen 
species of beech trees in the continen¬ 
tal United States. Most are ornamentals 
or imports. The American beech (fagus 
grandifolia) is the only major source of 
beech lumber. It is sometimes called a 
beechnut tree, a reference to the fruit it 
bears. But other than that, it has no 
other local nicknames or alternate des¬ 
ignations. There is, however, room for 
some confusion. 

Sometimes when you ask for beech 
at a lumber yard, you may be present¬ 
ed with the option of “blue beech." This 
is not American beech at all—it's anoth¬ 
er species entirely, a relative of the 
birch family, It doesn’t act or work at all 
like the wood discussed here. You 
should always specify American beech. 

American beech grows in a wide 
range of habitats and is generally found 
throughout the entire eastern third of the 
United States. They prefer rich soils, 
from bottom lands to uplands. The 
largest and purest stands are found in 
the Middle Atlantic States. Growing to a 
height of 70 feet, these trees are also 
the source of beech nuts, which are edi¬ 
ble and were an important part of Native 
American and Colonial diets. 

The growth rate of beech is moder¬ 
ate. It develops a thick lower trunk— 

Ken Textor works wood and writes about it 
in Arrow sic, Maine. 


commonly up to three feet in diameter, 
with branching beginning about 15 to 
20 feet above ground level. It has a 
large crown, with leaves that look 
somewhat like fat birch leaves. It's 
often identifiable in the winter by the 
sporadic groups of leaves that seem to 
refuse to fall It’s noted for its smooth, 
thin bark which, when carved, will scar 
over and form a permanent mark on the 
trunk. Many beech trees have been 
made famous by this attribute, including 
one in Takoma Park, Maryland. On that 
tree, a bored Union soldier carved the 
names of all the presidents up through 
and including the Civil War, and then 
correctly predicted Lt. General U.S. 
Grant would be added to the list. 

The wood itself is hard, heavy and 
sometimes looks similar to sycamore 
(see PW May, 1993). It varies in color 
from a nearly white sapwood to a rosy 
or reddish-brown heartwood, often with 
no clear line of demarcation between 
the heartwood and sapwood. The 
sapwood may make up a large pro¬ 
portion of the lumber. Beech's grain 
is tight with lots of ray flecks, but not 
nearly as much as sycamore. It also 
differs from sycamore in that it’s a 
much heavier wood. 

Beech is also quite similar to the 
hard maples (see PW May, 1991) in 
its tendency to spalt. This creates 
bluish streaks that run through the 
heartwood and are the forerunners of 
rot. If caught before they start to cause 
the actual breakdown of the wood, 
spalting streaks are often consid 
ered desirable. Once beech 
spalts, it’s some¬ 
times hard to tell the 
difference between it 
and spalted maple. 

Beech lumber is fairly unstable, with a 


swelling and shrinkage rate among the 
highest of all U.S. hardwoods. It's readily 
bent when steamed, but has a very low 
resistance to rot. It's highly resistant to 
underwater wear—a phenomenon that 
made it a favorite wood among 19th cen¬ 
tury laundry mavens. Beech is 
shock-resistant and strong. It also has 
been traditionally used in slack and 
tight cooperage, various objects 
of wooden ware including shoe 
lasts and meat tenderizing mal¬ 
lets, flooring, inexpensive 
furniture, brush backs, 
laundry appliances, 
washboards, 
tool handles 
and food 
containers. 
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Working Properties 

Working with beech is occasionally a 
challenge, but mostly a pleasure. It goes 
through the planer with only a small 
amount of chipping, mostly where the 
grain runs out of the plank. This problem 
is remedied by choosing planks carefully, 
eliminating cross-grained and diagonal¬ 
ly-grained pieces. When it's necessary 
to use such planks, keep the passes 
to one-sixteenth of an inch 
or less. 

Beyond that, beech 
is a breeze. It 
sands, cross¬ 
cuts, rips, 
bores and 
hand planes 
very much like 
hard maple: that is, 
without 
problems. 


Routing beech is generally problem-free, 
although you can’t dawdle when moving 
the piece through the blades. Beech 
doesn’t burn quite as readily as Chechen 
or cherry (see PW January, 1994 and 
September, 1990), but it can leave burn 
marks if you’re too slow. On the other 
hand, if you move a board too quickly 
through the router, you run the risk of 
chipping and splitting pieces. 

One of the nicest aspects of working 
beech is its adaptability to lathe work. 
Unlike sycamore, it requires very little 
sanding and ^repair work” once the 
turning is completed. 

There is little dust when cutting and 
sanding, and there are no marked aller¬ 
gic reactions in most people to beech. 
What lithe odor the wood has is con¬ 
fined to a whiff of what I’d call a "wet 
paper” smell. Its subsequent lack of 
odor is one reason beech has been tra¬ 
ditionally favored-—it imparts no flavor 
or smell to foods. 

Beech holds fastenings extremely 
well, but you must use properly-sized 
pilot holes. Although you can drive a 
nail or screw into an undersized pilot 
hole, the wood does tend to split 
under the stress. Lubricants for fas¬ 
tenings are unnecessary. 

All glues work well with beech, but 
because of its tight grain, glue pockets 
for epoxy will be necessary. If aliphatic 
glue gets between a black iron clamp 
and the wood, the resulting stain is 
somewhat difficult to remove. 


Finishing 

Traditionally, professional wood finish¬ 
ers love beech and it’s easy to see why. 
Like maple, the possibilities seem endless. 

Beech looks attractive even when 
unadorned, as when finished with a 
clear varnish or shellac. Spalted beech 
or beech with a lot of ray fleck and grain 
figure demands the clear treatment. 

Sometimes plain beech boards are 
not particularly lively and need some zip. 
Stains, dyes and washes can heighten 
some of the subtler permutations of 
beech grain or subdue some less inter¬ 
esting aspects. Experimentation is the 
only answer here. 

Regardless of what finishing 
approach you take, a smooth finish is 
ikely. The wood’s inherent hardness, 
closed grain and ease of sanding help 
make for excellent results. Finish your 






sanding with 220-grit paper to avoid 
leaving any raised grain. Even water- 
based finishes don’t tend to raise the 
grain very much, and a light sanding 
between coats smoothes everything 
over again. If you must paint this hard¬ 
wood, you’ll get a smooth, even finish 
very easily. 

Availability 

Beech is readily available through* 
out the eastern United States, particu¬ 
larly south of New England. Because of 
its inherent instability, however, it is not 
considered a highly desirable cabinet 
wood and many hardwood lumber 
yards keep only small stocks, if any at 
all. Beech's European cousin, however, 
is used widely in furniture and cabinets 
overseas. But European beech has dif¬ 
ferent working qualities. 

With the low demand for American 
beech comes a low price. In the Mid- 
Atlantic States, it can cost as little as $2 
a board foot, sometimes less. 
Elsewhere it ranges up to §4 a board 
foot. Sometimes there’s a price differ¬ 
ential for spalted or unusually patterned 
beech, but not always. Indeed, these 
specialty boards are often mixed right 
in with regular, unblemished boards. 

Dimensional beech lumber is difficult 
to find, as are veneers and plywood. 
Again, this reflects the general tendency 
to stay away from beech in making cab¬ 
inets and high quality, finished furniture. 

Nevertheless, beeehwood seems to 
have secured a place in history, if for 
no other reason than its modern asso¬ 
ciation with the aging process of a cer¬ 
tain beer. One does wonder, however, 
why anyone would brag about a prod¬ 
uct being aged in beeehwood contain¬ 
ers when one of the wood’s best quali¬ 
ties is that it imparts no taste to the 
food it protects. Yet then again, maybe 
that is the reason, [jjg 
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TOOLS 


CALL 800-872-6500. Planers, Jointers, 
Tabtesaws, Bandsaws, Scroll Saws. 
Shapers, Sanders, Lathes, Routers. Catalog 
$1 00 Blue Ridge. Box 536-PW. Hurricane, 
WV 25526 

SAW YOUR OWN LUMBER WITH THE 

Alaskan saw mill attachment. Prices start at 
$162.00. (510) 237-2099 (or literature 

ADAPTER #1 fits 2-inch PVC pipe to shop 
vacuum hoses. Build inexpensive dust col¬ 
lection system from simple plans. Beat 
SEARS—hit price by 50%! ADAPTER #2 fits 
2-inch PVC pipe to SEARS-kit 929964. 
$6.00 each ppd. F. Weiss. Box 3195, 
Ashland, OR 97520 


2000 PATTERNS Fun/profit. Catalog $2.00. 
E-Z Design, P.0. Box 234. Dept.-C, 
Washington Mills. NY 13479. 

PLANS FOR 750* TOOLS. Catalog $1.00 
(refundable). Wood-Met Services. Dept. 
PW. 3314 W. Shoff Circle, Peoria, IL 61604 

MAKE "ASTONISHING” BALANCING 

TOYSIMWooden "performing" 
animals...people! Thrilling results! 
Details...freeM! Send today! Pleasure Crafts, 
PW24. RT2-1485. Mannford. OK 74044 

BOAT PLANS, PATTERNS, KITS— 

Unsurpassed selection. 7' to 55' 
Powerboats. Rowingboats, and Sailboats. 
Quick/simple Stitchenglue. 168-page 
DESIGN BOOK—$4.00 Includes FREE 
"Boatbuilding Supplies" catalog. "EPOXY 
MANUAL" S2. GLEN-L. 9152 Rosecrans, 
Box 1804/PW4. Bellflower. CA 90706. 
Phone: 310-630-6258 

BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBED AND SAVE: 

Mattresses. Heaters. Massage Systems, 
MORE! Send $2.00 for Catalog with FREE 
plan set. Wood ins Waterbed Connection, 
45 Industrial Park PW. Albany, NY 12206 

TWENTY BIRDHOUSE PLANS-(DESIGNED 
IDO YEARS AGO!) Bluebirds, Martins, 
Songbirds, S5.00. Woodartist, Box 
31564-PW5. Charleston, SC 29417-1564 

40 EASY TO MAKE PLANS for crafts or 
gifts. Birdhouses, shelves, lawn ornaments, 
folding deck or lawn table, picnic table, fawn 
or porcb swing, deacon bench, Adirondack 
style chair, wall cabinet, doghouse, corner 
shelves, etc. For 40 plans send check or 
money order for $6.95 to Pinecraft 


CLASSIFIED 


Patterns, P.O. Box 13186, Green Bay, Wl 
54307-3186. Wl residents add 5% sales tax 

SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS. 

Windmills, Wells, Vanes. Birdhouses, 
Whirligigs, Jigsawing. Profitable. Catalog 
$1.00. Crafters. P.0. Box 368, Carson City, 
Ml 48811 

PYRAMID PLANS: Easy to build from wood, 
cardboard, etc. To order, send $3.75 to Sir 
Forms, P.O. Box 595, Hudson, OH 44236 

MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 
SCRAPS! Earn AT LEAST 300% profit per 
sale! 1957 Corvette, 1957 Chevy and more 
FULL-SIZE patterns. FREE brochure—send 
Self Addressed. Stamped Envelope to: 
Woodcrafts, Rt. 10-Box 708. Lake City, FL 
32055 

WEEKEND PROJECTS. 4 Utility Tools. 4 
Easels, Either set $7.50. RITCHEY, Box 813, 
White Plains, MD 20695. MD residents 5% 
sales lax 

ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK: many uses. 
For plans send $3.75 to: Sir Forms, P.O. Box 
595. Hudson, OH 44236 

DESIGNER GAZEBO BIRDFEEDERS. Sell for 
SI75 in shops. Send $1 details, picture. 
WaltWorks-1. 7 White Oak Rd.. Asheville, 
NY 28803 

TOYS OF WOOD. How to build booklet of 4 
wood toys plus FULL-SIZE patterns of each 
part. Locomotive, station wagon, flatbed 
truck, delivery van Send $4.95 to Tarjany 
Designs. Box 8846. Calabasas. CA 91302 

175 PROFESSIONAL BLUEPRINTS AND 
FULL SIZE PATTERNS! Adirondack furniture 
to children's toys. All skill levels. Catalog 
$2.00. PLANCRAFT™, 2084 Shining Dawn, 
LecantO, FL 34461-8797 

WOODEN TOY MACHINE GUNS. CANNONS 

and other rubber band shooters, targets, 
kits, plans and accessories. Catalog $1.00. 
Jell-Sale Toys, P.O. Box 991447-PW, 
Redding. CA 96099 

1800‘S DOLL BUGGY. Full Size Plans, 
detailed directions $23.00. Buggy Plans. Box 
3. Itasca, IL 60143. Photo only $2.00 

THREE DIFFERENT WOODEN-GEARED 
CLOCK PLANS. Gears range in size from 8" 
to 48”. For photos and information, send 
$3.00 to: Bob Meyer. 7347 Hwy. 247 NE. 
Elgin, MN 55932 

COLONIAL-SALT BOX BIBO HOUSE. Check 
$4 to: Wood Projects, P.O. Box 462. 
Theinsville, Wl 53092 

BUILD FOR PROFIT. Plans for carrying 
cases and storage chests. 48 versatile sizes. 
Send $6.95 to: Woodworking Technologies, 
891 Wisconsin River Dr.. Port Edwards. Wl 
54469 

ATTENTION WOODWORKERS! Build an 
inexpensive, versatile router table from 
wood. For detailed instructions, send $6.00 


to Tim Sharpe Enterprises, RR #4, Cobourg, 
Dept. 3B, Ont., Canada K9A 4J7 

BOOMERANG PLANS. Fun. Easy. Wonderful 
child’s toy. $3.00 to Greyford, Box 4734. 
Whittier, CA 90607 

NEW! 33 UNIQUE WHEELED WOOD TOY 
PATTERNS $11.95. Alphabet wheeled toy 
patterns $11,95. Order both for $19.00 All 
patterns full size. Shipping included. Foreign 
remit in U.S. dollars. Tex Harmon Studios, 
160 Glen Carbon Rd.. Edwardsville. IL 
62025 

ENTERTAINMENT CENTER. Send S2.00 for 
information and picture: Radeleff. 5602 Oak 
Meadow, Yorba Linda, CA 92686 

BUILD YOUR OWN 22” THICKNESS 
SANDER and save SlOO's using readily 
available parts and our easy plans. $10.00 
to: Moritz Designs, P.O. Box 3583, Victoria, 
TX 77903 

PROJECTS FOR OUTDOOR ENJOYMENT, 

Chair. Rocker. Swing. Picnic Tables. Catalog 
SI .00. LLE, POB 908P, Cornville, AZ 86325 

WOODWORKERS NEEDED TO BUILD 

Buffalo Barrels! SASE Greenbrier 
Woodenware, POB 158, White Sulphur 
Springs, WV 24986 


[Wooden Memories 


Plans: Delighlful, unique, easy to use plans 
of wooden rocking animals, child & doll furni¬ 
ture. holiday displays, & MORE! Color cal SI. 

Wooden Memories: {814)489-3002 
RT 1, BOX 87, BEAR LAKE, PA 16402 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
woodworking business. Grants/loans to 
S500,000. Free recorded message: 707- 
448-0270. (KC1) 

ASSEMBLE EASY WOODCRAFTS and more 
at home. Nation's most respected program. 
Guaranteed! 1-800-377-6000, Ext. 7110 

IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS 

Unusual money-maker. Proven, enjoyable. 
(Free) report. Pineco, 897-3 Mammoth. 
Manchester. NH 03104-4521 

ASSEMBLE OUR DEVICES at home. We pay 
up to S600.00 weekly. No experience. Send 
self-addressed envelope: Technix, 4173 
Main St.. Suite 300, Bridgeport, CT 06606 

NON-MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTOR 

needs creative children’s wood toys, games, 
small furniture. Send picture. B Wood Toys, 
1318 E. Mission Rd. #302. San Marcos. CA 
92069 

FREE INFORMATION! Allow the 
Government to finance your small business. 
Loans/Grants to $687,900. Call 24 hour, 
free recorded message: (313) 825-6700, 
Dept. 1261 



PLANS AND KITS 
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WOOOCRAFTERS WANTED: Craftique 
Distributors will send your crafts for you. 
Spend your time creating, not in craft 
shows, and make more money. SASE 
Woodcrafter, 835 Lakengren Dr„ Eaton, OH 
45320 


WOODS 


DOWELS — PLUGS - 

- PEGS 

Manufacturer Direct 


Large-si 5 lines! selection Oak, Walnut. Hckgry 

Maple, Cherry. Mahogany. Teak, even treated dowels 

Quantity discounts. 


M ID WEST DOWEL WORKS, IN C. 

4831 Hutchinson Road 


Cincinnati. OH 45248 { - 

(513) 574-8488 

Catalog $1,00 


QUIITEO, CURLY, BURL, SPALTED MAPLE 

Boards, Blocks. Flooring. Special—25 Bd. 
Ft. Figured Shorts—Free Shipping—$100. 
RANDLE WOODS, P.O. Box 96. Randle. WA 
98377. 800-845-8042 

OREGON BLACK WALNUT— wide boards, 
thick material, exceptional color. SASE— 
Goby Walnut Products. Dept. PW. 5016 
Palestine Rd„ Albany, OR 97321. 503-926- 
7516 

"GOOD WOOD,” Pennsylvania Hardwoods. 
Many Species & Sizes, free catalog: 
Croffwood Mills, RD 1. Box 14L, Driftwood. 
PA 15832. 814-546-2532 

CARVERS SUPPLY CAROUSEL HORSES 

cut-outs, tools, books, starter kits. SASE 
Modern. 3505 - 32nd St. W, Bradenton. FL 
34205 

MICOTHIN LUMBER. 1/4, 3/16, 1/8, 1/16 
INCH thicknesses. Widths to six inches. 
Clear and surfaced on four sides. Lowest 
prices available. South American and African 
Mahogany, Walnut. Cherry. Oak. Poplar. 
Please write for details and price list. West 
Friendship Hardwoods. P.O. Box 103, West 
Friendship, MD 21794 

HARDWOODS: WALNUT, CHERRY, red oak, 

mahogany, any species, plywoods and 
milling available. Call or write for prices: F. 
Scott Jay & Company, P.O. Box 706, 
Millersville, MD 21108: 800-888-9337 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


WOOD FINISHING & FURNITURE RESTOR¬ 
ER'S GUIDE. Bimonthly newsletter. Features 
modern and historic materials and methods. 
Send $15.95 to: Red Rose Press, Inc.. 1019 
S. Main, Lake Mills. Wl 53551-1814 

FREE WOODCRAFT SUPPLIES CATALOG 

packed full of specialty hardware, wood 
turnings, patterns, wood toy parts, books 
and router bits. Armor, Box 445-PW, East 
Northport. NY 11731; 800-292-8296 

PROFESSIONAL STAINED GLASS SUP¬ 
PLIES. Learn fascinating craft! Catalog 
S2.00 with free bonus coupons. Instruction 


booklet. Whittemore, Box 2065MU, Hanover, 
MA 02339 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books for 
woodworkers: instructions, scaled drawings, 
patterns for furniture, toys, house carpentry, 
duck decoy, bird and figure carving, wood 
sculpture, lathe work, more. Most $4,00 to 
$6.00. Write Dover Publications, Dept. A226, 
31 E. 2nd St . Mineola. NY 11501 

WOODCARVING TOOLS/SUPPLIES. Hand 
tools (U.S.A.) catalog $1.00. Warren Tool 
Co., Box 1388, Monument. CO 80132 

MAGNATE ROUTER BIT CATALOG— 

Industrial quality router bits and shaper cut¬ 
ters. Amana brand saw blades. FREE 800- 
827-2316. XI28 

73,560 CATALOGS LISTED, DESCRIBED 

Sources for anything imaginable! $7.95. 
Catalogs. Box 92452Z, Atlanta, GA 30314 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Home, Barn, Kiln, Pool, etc. 

WATERSTOVES 


The safest, most efficient 
wood heat system on 
the market, the TAYLOR 
waters love sits outside 
and heats your home 
and 100% of household 
hot water. 

* UL listed 

* Thermostatic control 

* 12 to 24 hour burn time 

* Stainless steel elimi- 
nates bottom corrosion 


TAYLOR MANUFACTURING 

R O. Bo* $18. Ehzabelhtown. NO 28337 
Calf t-800-545-2293 for more details. 


POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS No 1 

$6.50; No. 2 $7.00: No. 3 $9.00: plus SI .00 
each shipping. SASE to: Hubbert 
Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415, Fletcher, NC 
28732. 704-687-0350 

BUILD. RESTORE. REPAIR. REFINISH! 

Carvings, Moldings, Brass, Hardwoods, 
Veneers, Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. $1.00 
for unique wholesale catalog. Van Dyke's. 
Dept. 50. Box 278. Woonsocket, SD 57385 

CHAIR CANING AND BASKET WEAVING 
SUPPLIES. Large selection weaving materi¬ 
als. Shaker Tape, books, handles, tools, etc. 
Retail and wholesale. Catalog $1,50. 
Refundable. Royalwood Ltd,, 517-PW, 
Woodvilie Rd„ Manstield. OH 44907. 419- 
526-1630 

WOOD PRODUCTS WHOLESALE, pegs, 
spindles, wheels—250 items in stock. 
Howee's. Rt. 7, Box 633PW. Joplin, M0 
64801 

PC SOFTWARE COMPREHENSIVE WOOD¬ 
WORKING INDEX: 16 journals, 545+ issues, 
13200+ articles, update services. $56.95 


free S&H, Infodex Services, Dept. 8904, 
10609 King Arthurs, Richmond, VA 23235- 
3840. Free information 

UNLOCK THE SECRETS OF THE ROUTER! 

With Bob and Rick Rosendahl's seminars, 
held throughout the year. To register, call 
Oak Park Enterprises, 1-800-665-0252, Ext. 
#3. 

SOFTWARE/PRINTED INDEX— Locate infor¬ 
mation for better use of 553 issues of lead¬ 
ing woodworking magazines. Yearly 
updates. DOS, Windows, $54.45. Printed 
index, $24,95. WO0DF1ND, Sox 2703G. 
Lynnwood, WA 98036 


SHOWS 


CANADA'S FOREMOST WOOD SHOWS! 

Spring-Ottawa, Chatham; Fall-North Bay, 
Markham,Edmonton,Cryderman 
Productions (519) 351-8344. 


ABRASIVES/FINISHING 


2000 GRIT SANDPAPER, Zirconium belts, 
wholesale abrasives. Free catalog. 
Supergrit®, P.0. Box 4234. Gettysburg, PA 
17325; (800) 822-4003 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION: 

Classified Rate: $3.50 per word: 15- 
word minimum. One-Inch Marketplace: 

$275 per issue, $250 X 3, S225 X 6. 
Payment must accompany all ads (not 
commissionable). Deadline for Issue #78 
(Apr/May 1994) is January 28, 1994. 
Popular Woodworking, Dept. Class.. 
1041 Shary Circle, Concord. CA 94518 
Tel. (510) 671-9852 


Index to Advertisers 
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Calendar 


I f your group is having an event you would like other wood¬ 
workers to hear about, please send us all pertinent informa¬ 
tion at least four months before the opening date. We will 
publish it for you-here in our Calendar section free of charge. 


Arizona 

Arizona Woodworking Show: (4/8-10/94) Youth Center, 
1826 W. McDowell Rd., Pheonix, AZ 85007 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, Tel. 310-477-8521 

California 

The No. California Woodworking Show: (4/22-24/94) San 
Jose Civic Auditorium, Exhibit Halls A & B, Park Ave. and S. 
Market St., San Jose. CA 95113 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, Tel. 310-477-8521 

The So. California Woodworking Show: (4/15—17/94) L A. 
County Fairlplex, Building 6, White & McKinley Avenues, 
Pomona CA 91768 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, Tel. 310-477-8521 

Building the Norwegian Sailing Pram with Simon Watts: 

(3/28-4/2/94) The Blue Ox Millworks Historical Park, 
Eureka, CA 800-248-4259. 

Contact: American Woodworker, West Coast Editor, Simon 
Watts, 720 Bay Street, San Francisco, CA 94109, Tel. 415- 
885-4183 



One binder S9.95. plus S2 00 S&H (Canada $4 00 S&H). For 3 or 
more $8.95 each, plus SI .00 S&H per binder (Canada $2 00 S&H). 

Popular Woodworking 

Binders 

1041 Shary Circle. Concord. CA 94518 


Popular Woodworking Binders 


These hardcover binders store and protect your 
issues of Popular Woodworking, keeping them 
organized for easy reference. 

Each handsome brown binder holds two years' 
worth of issues—12 magazines in all. 

They're kept in place by thin metal rods 


top and bottom. 
These sturdy 
binders ivill keep 
your magazines 
handy and in top 
condition. 


Illinois 

Chicagoland Woodworking Show: (3/25-27/94) Odeum, 
North Hall., 1033 N. Villa Ave., Villa Park, IL 60181 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, Tel. 310-477-8521 

Maryland 

Sugarloaf Craft Festival: (4/15-17/94) Montgomery County 
Fairgrounds. Gaithersburg, MD 

Contact: Sugarloaf Mountain Works, Inc., 200 Orchard 
Ridge Drive, Suite 215, Gaithersburg, MD 20878, Tel. 301- 
990-1400 

Sugarloaf Craft Festival: (4/29-5/1/94) Maryland State 
Fairgrounds near Baltimore, MD 

Contact: Sugarloaf Mountain Works, Inc., 200 Orchard 
Ridge Drive, Suite 215, Gaithersburg, MD 20878, Tel. 301- 
990-1400 

Massachusetts 

Woodworking Workshops: (4/4-6/12/94) One Cottage 
Street School of Fine Woodworking and UMASS Division 
of Continuing Education are offering a large variety of 
woodworking classes, Easthampton, Mass. 

Contact: Michael Coffey at One Cottage Street School of 
Fine Woodworking, One Cottage Street. Easthampton, Mass. 
01027, Tel. 413-527-8480 

New Jersey 

Sugarloaf Mountain Works: (5/13-15/94) Garden State 
Exhibit Center, Somerset, NJ 

Contact: Sugarloaf Mountain Works, Inc., 200 Orchard Ridge 
Drive. Suite 215, Gaithersburg, MD 20878, Tel. 301-990-1400 

Flemington Crafts Festival: (4/23-24/94) Flemington 
Fairgrounds, Flemington, NJ 

Contact: United Crafts Enterprises,Ltd., Box 326, 
Masonville, New York, 13804 Tel. Stan Rabbiner 607-265- 
3230 or Donald Allen 607-748-5224 

New York 

Northeastern Woodworkers Associaton, EXPO 94: 

(3/19-20/94) Schenendehowa High School. Clifton Park, NY 

Contact: Norb Northanson, Publicity Chairman, EXPO 
94, Northeastern Woodworkers Associaton, P.O. Box 94, 
Rexford, NY 12148-0094. Tel. 518-393-8804 

Greater Buffalo Woodworking Show: (3/18-20/94) Erie 
County Fairgrounds, International Agri-Center, 5820 S. 
Park Ave., Hamburg, NY 14075 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, Tel. 310-477-8521 

North Carolina 

John C. Campbell Folk School Workshops: (3/6-7/2/94) 
John C. Campbell Folk School, Rt. 1, Box 14A, Brasstown, 
NC 28902 

Contact: John C. Campbell Folk School, Rt. 1, Box 14A, 
Brasstown, NC 28902, Tel. 800-FOLKSCH, 800-365-5724 

Virginia 

Virginia Woodworking Show: (3/11-13/94) Norfolk 
Scope, Exhibit Hall, 201 E. Brambleton Ave., Norfolk, VA 
>23510 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows. Tel. 310-477-8521 

12th Annual Smithsonian Craft Show: (4/14-17/94) 
Andrew W. Mellon Auditorium, 1301 Constitution Ave. N.W., 
Washington. DC 

Contact: Smithsonian Women’s Committee, Arts and 
Industries, Building Room 1465. Washington, DC 20560, 
Tel. 202-357-4000 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Reach Up To A Half-Million Readers.. .Advertise In Popular Woodworking 


Canada 

Ottawa Wood Show: (3/4-6/94) 
Landsdowns Park Complex, 1015 Bank 
St. at Holmwood, Ottawa, Ontario KIS 
3W7 

Contact: Cyderman Productions, 
136 Thaes St., Chathman Ontario, 
CANADA, N7L 2Y8, Tel. 519-351- 
8344 

Chatman Wood Show: (4/22-24/94) 
Kinsmen Auditorium and Memorial 
Arena, 80 Tweedsmuir Ave. at Queen 
SL, Chathman, Ontario N7M 2A4 

Contact: Cyderman Productions, 
136 Thaes St,, Chathman Ontario, 
CANADA, N7L 2Y8, Teh 519-351* 
8344 


Cali for FREE CATALOG 


***WGOD SHOP SUPPLIES*** 

Deft - Minwax -- McCloskeys - Zinsser 
Ab ra sivcs -G a rnei Papcr-B cits-Discs- Rol Is 
Adh cs i ves-El me rs~ Da p -Dcvco n-Thermogrip 
Hardwood Lumber-Dowel Rods-Fasteners 
Faints-Solvents'Brushes-Lamp Parts 
Porter Cable-Cooper-Nicholson-Adjustable Clamp 


.COMPLETE METAL & If OP SUPPLIES. 

ALUMINUM BRASS - COPPER STAINLESS - TOOL STEEL 
SIIELY STOCK IN AU. METALS- BRASS, COPPER, TIN, 
DECORATIVE PERFORATED SHEETS 
ROUN D* *SQU ARE** H EX - *FLAT* -ANGLE** PLATE 


1 - 800 - 521-8811 

METCO SUPPLY INC.--41 KtsklAv*mi#-.LMChbufg 1 PA 15656 



Wood-Mizer 

Models from$6995! 

Own a 
Sawmill! 


World '3 Largest 
Manufacturer 
of Portable 
Sawmills 


1 - 800 - 553-0219 


32-Page Fuff-Color Catalog S2. OO 
Business Profitability Booklet $2. OO 
66 -Minute Demonstration Video SI 0.00 
Mastercard or Visa Accepted 
* Shown w ith optional trailer 

Wood-Mizer Products, tnc. 
8180 West 10th Street Dept. qf20 
Indianapolis, IN 46214-2400 
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Contest 


DeWAIT 

P(tripfmnrc<f IrhJt^nfil Too*! Axvhkmum. 


Submit your captions for this cartoon on a postcard to 
Popular Woodworking , Cartoon Caption #5, 1041 Shary 
Circle, Concord, CA 94518. The deadline for entries is 
April 1. 1994. The entries will be judged by the woodwork¬ 
ing staff. A winner and two runners-up will be chosen. 

The two runners-up will each receive a one year sub¬ 
scription to Popular Woodworking . The winner will receive 
the new DeWalt Plate Joiner, model DW682K. State-of- 

the-art features include: 
integral tilting fence with 
rack-and-pinion height 
adjustment; retractable 
steel anti-slip pins on the 
base; a 6.5 amp, gear dri¬ 
ven 100 percent ball 
bearing motor; and a top 
handle for added control. 
Additionally, the Plate 
Joiner comes with a 
one-year free parts, labor 
and loaner tool warranty. 





km THE VINNER 15... 

The winner of our "Caption The Cartoon Contest #3 M in the November 1993 
issue, and recipient of the DeWalt DW682K Plate Joiner shown above is: 

Jim Rader, from Gaithersburg, Maryland 

The runners-up receive a one year subscription to Popular Woodworking. 
Kenneth Mertz, from Summerville, South Carolina 
"Oh, it comes back when I throw it. just In a different dimension!*’ 

Jeff Allen, from San Bernardino, California 
"Oh that...don't worry. Well fix it with paint!*’ 
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Out of the Woodwork 


Scam Uncovered...Hoax Exposed 

Wood Myth Debunked! 


Would you believe it? Thousands of do-it-yourself car¬ 
penters—even some professionals—all over the country 
committing the same cardinal sin; they're nailing the 
boards wrong-side-down. Imagine the consequences! 
Even as you read this, boards are curling and nails are 
popping on countless decks and porches all across the 
land! And all because they listened to the teachings of 
the so-called experts. Well, this must stop and I’m here 
to stop it. This sin must cease! 

The Problem 

It all began when I was watching a recent rerun of “This 
Old House.* 1 They were building a deck in Southern 
California, and Bob Vila was instructing the crew in how to 
nail the deck boards down. He kept exhorting, “Bark side 
up! Bark side up!\ meaning that they should look at the 
end of the board and examine the growth rings. They 
should then orient the board so that the outer growth rings, 
the ones nearest the bark of the tree, should be on the 
upside. The intent being that, as the boards dry further, 

Harold T. McAleer is a writer and woodworker from Lincoln, 
Massachusetts. 


any curling or cupping would help water roll off and prevent 
toes from catching on the curled-up edges. Now this is an 
admirable intent and to be applauded. The only trouble is* 
it's dead wrong! Boards curl the other way! 

Error Compounded 

J was Incensed at this blatant misinformation so ! called 
Peter Hotton, the Boston Globe handyman, and he com¬ 
pounded the error. Well, he said, “1 don’t always agree with 
those guys, but what you do is position the board so the rings 
look like a rainbow. You know what I mean?" I could see I’d 
get nowhere with him so I called my buddy in Pittsburgh, 
"What you do, 11 he said, “is lay the board down so the growth 
rings look like the arch of a bridge. You know what l mean?*’ 
They’re all in it together, I thought, so l called another friend 
in California. "Hold your left hand in front of your face, palm 
down, 1 * he said. “See it? Now curl your fingers, closing up 
your fist. Well that's what a board does when it dries out, so 
lay it down that way. You know what I mean?” 1 hung up con¬ 
vinced that the whole world was bonkers. Even my son-in- 
law, the forestry major, agreed with them, and worse yet, 
produced a Time/Life book on carpentry to corroborate if! 
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by Harold T. McAlcer 


The Truth At Last 

Fortunately my Iriend and nearby neighbor, Frank, had 
the facts. An ex-lumberjack and accomplished home crafts¬ 
man, Frank produced a copy of “The Encyclopedia Of 
Wood" (Sterling Publishing, New York) which neatly dis¬ 
played the truth. So did my copy of Percy Blandford's “The 
Woodworker’s Bible" (Greenwich House, Crown Publishers. 
New York). They both proved convincingly that boards curl 
the other way. 

The Reason 

As you may know, a tree consists of a series of concen¬ 
tric growth rings. The inner rings form the heart wood. These 
are harder and dryer than the outer rings that form the sap- 
wood which carries nutrients up and down the tree from the 
roots to the leaves and back. The sapwood is softer and 
wetter. The wood gradually changes from sapwood to heart- 
wood as the tree grows and adds new rings. In any board 
cut from the tree, the outer rings are wetter than the inner 
rings and dry slower. As wood dries it shrinks, and the outer 
rings shrink more than the inner rings. This phenomenon 
can pull a board into a cup shape as the outer rings uncurl 
and tend to straighten out. You know what I mean? If this is 
so—and it is—then how did the false method get started and 
the myth perpetuated? 

Optical Illusion 

I'm convinced that the reason most people make this 
mistake is because of a simple optical illusion. If you look 
at the edge of a perfectly flat board and see the growth 
rings as a series of nested soup bowls, you think that the 
board is cupped and naturally you want to turn it over to 
dump out the water. This, I believe is the root cause of this 
despicable error and the reason it is so readily accepted, 
believed, and remembered by the ignorant masses and 
their alleged educators. 

Proof Positive 

You may wonder why I was so convinced that I was 
right and all the others wrong, in the face of all the snotty 
cocksure diatribes I was subjected to. The answer is 
deceptively simple. Being by nature a somewhat penurious 
individual and a sucker for a bargain. I have, over the 
years, accumulated a goodly supply of cheap wood—you 
know, 2 x 3's. 1 x 6 s, and dollar 2 x 4’s. And sure enough, 
they have dried out nicely in the cellar and now display 
every form of cupping, curling, twisting, warping and bow¬ 
ing. All I had to do was look at one to learn the truth. And 
that’s all you have to do too! 0 



No screws or nails - Fas together like a puzzle! 
Create with a handheld jigsaw, scrollsaw or bandsaw. 
You can even use plywood. $3.95 lor each pattern + $2 S&II 
Save by getting alt three patterns for $9.95 + $2 S&ll. 
The Berry Basket. 1*0 Box 925 - PW3 
, . Centrnlia, WA 9855 i • Visa / MC 


THE BEST-EVER ROUTER 
HANDBOOK IS EVEN BETTER! 


It's the up-to-the-minute esse filial workbench reference from the 
world’s most popular woodworking authon Patrick Spiel man, 

F or years the classic work on routers, 

Vie Router Handbook, was the one 
essential tool in over UXJO.OOO 
workshops. And now it's been expanded 
to 384 pages (160 longer than before) with 
over 1000 new photos and drawings show¬ 
ing new jigs and aids, new routers and 
accessories, design uses, and a lifetime's 
worth of shop ideas. You'll fi nd: 

• scores of new and old routers, with an 
analysis of their capabilities and 
accessories, and how-touse lips and 
workbench secrets, 

• safety techniques, sharpening and maintenance procedures for bits, 

* methods for making and fitting exact joints with a hand-held router 
or wiih a router table. 

• techniques for creating designs in wood and cutting non-wooden 
material- 

* overarm or pin-rouLing techniques, 

* commercial router tables, and the ultimate router table you can 
design yourself. 

From basic operating procedures to specialized skills, 7Tie New Router 
Handbook ($16.95 paperback) leaves nothing out! 

__ Available at fine stare# everywhere, _ 

STERLING PUBLISHING CO., INC. 

387 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10016-8810 
Tel: 1-800-848*1186 Dept. PW 

Credit Cards Accepted. 
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by Hugh Foster 


Book Reviews 


Working with Wood: The Basics 
of Craftsmanship by Peter Korn; The 
Taunton Press, 63 South Main Street, 
Box 5506, Newtown. CT 06470; 199 
pages, paperback, $25.95. 

When I first 
encountered this 
volume, I thought 
it ordinary; in tact, 
the first compari¬ 
son was with the 
first volume of 
Tage Frld’s wood¬ 
working trilogy. 
My thought was that this one wasn't 
nearly as good. After I got out my old 
Frid volume for comparison, I realty 
can't fell whether it is superior or just an 
old friend—their style is much the same 
and both are wet! illustrated. The text Is 
crystal clear. Korn spells out shop safe¬ 
ty issues more clearly than did Frid— 
we’ve become more interested in safety 
even as we have become more litigious 
about it. 

Korn includes five projects. The last 
is a smallish, simple wall cabinet, very 
much in the style of Krenov. While a 
magazine might treat such a project in 
a few pages, Korn's treatment assumes 
nothing—it goes on for 22 pages, with 
no single sentence wasted. All of us 
would build better projects if we read a 
book like Working with Wood before we 
started projects we find in the maga¬ 
zines, Highly recommended! 

Reader s Digest Book of Skills & 
Tools; Reader's Digest Association, 
Pleasantville, NY; 360 pages, hard 
coven $30, 

One good way 
to get in trouble Is 
to try and be all 
things to every¬ 
one. No matter 
how bold the 
attempt, you're 
sure to fail to 
some degree. My 
initial review was that this book tries to 
do too much, and thereby doesn't do 
enough. As I read on, I found sections 
of the volume to be more valuable than 
l had suspected; for instance, you won’t 
find this much furniture hardware illus¬ 


trated in a single place without getting 
the specialty furniture hardware cata¬ 
logues from Whitechapel Ltd. or Garrett 
Wade. Some of the techniques are 
shown in ways so basic that many of us 
have failed to see the obvious; if we're 
wise, well set the volume down as we 
find these little corrections, and go to 
the shop to put the techniques to work. 

1 find the book particularly valuable 
because I don’t do much metalworking 
(25 pages}, masonry (50 pages), 
ceramic, glass or plastic work (25 
pages), wall covering (40 pages), or 
flooring (15 pages). If you can't find 
something useful here, you're really 
awfully picky. I'd hate to have to be the 
one who decides whether the volume 
seems to reach far beyond its grasp or 
has done a marvelous job of condens¬ 
ing 3700 pages of information into 370 
pages. Even on reflection about the 
reading, my feeling vacillates from one 
position to the other. You’ll have to 
decide for yourself. 

How to Build 50 Classic Furniture 
Reproductions by Monte Burch; 
Sterling Publishing Company, 387 Park 
Avenue South, New York, NY 10016; 
320 pages, paperback, $19.95. 

Here are fifty 
plans for wood¬ 
workers at ail skill 
levels. Many of 
them present a 
level of difficulty 
that will challenge 
most woodworkers. 
Woodworkers who 
find the joy in the doing rather than in 
just achieving quick results are sure to 
be delighted with this volume. 

There are projects here in the 
Jacobean and Queen Anne styles, 
some excellent Early American patterns 
in the style of Chippendale, and also 
projects based on Victorian and early 
20th Century furniture. The book tells 
how to make beds, tables, chairs, 
chests, and some more unusual pieces 
as well. The book also gives you an 
idea of how the wood frames of stuffed 
chairs are made. 

By the time you have built all the 
pieces here, you'll be able to call your¬ 


self an expert joiner, turner, and carver. 

This is an unpretentious book. As I 
review this in mid-November, 1993, I’m 
ready to offer it my “best of the year* 
award. How to Build 50 Classic 
Furniture Reproductions has to be the 
most handsome volume I've seen in a 
good, long time! 

Gifts from Grandpa s Workshop 

by Howard V. French; TAB Books, Blue 
Ridge Summit, PA 17294; 331 pages, 
hard cover, $25.95, 

The 36 projects 
presented here 
are alt the kinds of 
things that you'd 
most like to take 
with you to sell at 
craft shows. If you 
make them as well 
as the samples 
photographed have been made, you'll 
sell out at every show! These are 
delightful, well-drawn projects. Many of 
these projects appear possible even for 
youthful or inexperienced woodworkers. 
You're sure to be delighted with this 
volume! 

Teddy Bear Treasures: Making 
Movable Wooden Toys by Alan & Gill 
Bridgewater; TAB Books, Blue Ridge 
Summit, PA 17294; 216 pages, paper¬ 
back , $14.95. 

This toy book 
is really cute. The 
authors appear to 
have had so 
much fun that 
one has to won¬ 
der if they're 
designing toys for 
kids to play with, 
or toys to delight the adults who make 
them! Each project opens with an intro¬ 
ductory story about bears. They're as 
cute as the projects are clear. You'll 
have fun making these toys and you'll 
learn a great deal about craft wood¬ 
working. This is one of very few toy 
books that will remain in my woodwork¬ 
ing library. I can't recommend it to you 
highly enough! 

Hugh Foster is an EngHsh-teaching 
woodworker and author from Manitowic, 
Wisconsin . 
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with Tole World Magazine 




Decorative painting has never been more fun and creative. 
Through the pages of Tole World magazine, you ’ll see how 
easy it is to add beautiful finishing touches to wood, fabric, 
tin, paper and unique novelty pieces. Each full-color issue is 
jam packed with ideas and full-size patterns for tole and dec¬ 
orative painting projects. You’ll learn painting secrets from 
the pros, paint exciting faux finishes and master the art of 
simple brushstrokes. Pius, you'll pick up some useful painting 
tips and techniques, discover new book and product reviews, and 
stay on top of the latest in the world of decorative painting through 
our upcoming seminar listings. Our easy; step-by-step instructions, 
photos and workups make the projects easy to complete with 
great results. 

Whether you’re a beginner or an advanced 
painter, there’s something for everyone in 
Tole World. So. expand your talent and 
have some fun! The possibilities are endless 
in our world of tole painting. 


riUiii 

ISSUE! 


l^jorld...for a fantastic finish. 

RETURN THIS COUPON, and we’ll send you a FREE ISSUE of Tole World. See k for 
yourself and if you li ke ii s you can get a total of six great issues for only $l+*97. If you don't 
like it, simply write “cancel” on the bill and owe nothing. The FREE ISSUE is yours to keep! 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


MAIL TO: 

EO. Box 52995, 

Boulder, CO 80322-2995 


CITY, STATE, ZIP 


Packed full of beautiful designs. 
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EXCLUSIVELY EOR ENLON. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY IS AVAILABLE FOR ALL ^ MACHINERY. 
ENJOY THESE SPECIAL PRICES WHILE THEY LAST. 

tf&tc tfGU'i 4tcfrftont. 


1 800 888 9697 

Mop.~SoL 7:00om-5:OOpm (Pacific Time) 


FREE r* 10- 
RV.C, HOSE 
with 
purchase of 
any Dust 
Collector 


•i H.PJ 10 /m 
•3 KHEFE CUTTBtHEAD 
Mr BID LENGTH 


•mv SAMPS 

•ids? cm 

•2 INTAKES <&A' 


•EN-DC20 

REG $305,00 
SPtCJAL 

$270.00 


-EN3101 

REG: $395.00 

SPECIAL; 

$350.00 


•EN3102 

REG; $700. 00 

SPECIAL: 

$645.00 


*22" 

SCROLL SAW 


*3 H P, 270V, 15 AMPS 
-PRECISION GROUND CAST IRON IABU 
•PROTON LEVER LOCK HHCE ST5TEM 
-STta BASE CABINET 

-EN3202 

R£G:$97O.0O 

SPECIAL 

$850.00 


•l/B HP, MOV 

•inssm 

■DUST BLOWER 


"EN3506 

REG.:S1.490.00 

SPECIAL 

$1,230.00 


1 /2" WOOD 
SHAPER ► 


t 1/2 H*Pp 

WOOD SHAPER ► 

■1IQ/220V 2,000/10,000 IM 
•1/T & 3/r 5Pf HOLES 
•CAST IRON TABLE 


*1 H . n oy 16 AMPS 
•W SPINDLE 
*im«SLBLE MOTOR 
■CAST IRON TABLE 

'EN-W505 

REG $moQ 

SPECIAL 

$265.00 


*220V r 7-WtO r OOORPilL 
•1/r, 3/V& r SPINDLES 
•CAST IRON TABLE 


‘EN3303 

REG. $865.00 

SPECIAL: 

$790.00 


‘EN3302 

REG : $560 00 

SPECIAL: 

$490.00 


< 3 H,P. 

SLIDING TABLE 
WOOD SHAPER 

H-220UOM/1QJH3DRM 
*24- X r SUDIMG TABU 
*V2",3/r$ I" SPINDLES 

•EN3304 

REG.: $900.00 

SPECIAL 

$890.00 


4 6" X48" BELT/9' 
DISC SANDER 


6" X 30 11 
EDGE SANDER 

•I1/2 HP, HO/220V 
*6“ X 80- BELT 
•QUICK R£UA5€ LEVER 
•CAST IRON FABLE 

'EN3405 

REG.: $450 00 

SPECIAL: 

$405.00 


•3/4 HP,110/22DV 
-MITER GAUGE 
•ADJUSTABLE TABLE 0 45 L 

*EN-SN69 

REG $216 00 

SPECIAL 

$185.00 


•3 H.P.11O/220V, 30/1 SAMPS 
*2 SPEEDS: IU2QF.PM 
-3 KNIFE CUnEitHEAfl 


•3 H P . 220V, I SAMPS 
•2 SPEED: 16 $ 20 FfiM. 
•4 KNIFE CUTTERHEAD 


‘EN-PN20 

REGS! ,330.00 

SPECIAL 

$1,190.00 


Call 

for FREE Camlog or 

Router B*is 

i and Shaper Cull 

ers Catalog. 1 



FREE Enlon Bnscbj 

oil Cap wilJi 

i any purchase ov 

or $50 

VtSA 





WOODWORKERS, PROFESSIONAL BUILDERS AND REMODELERS. 

WE HAVE GOT THE BEST DEAL FOR YOUR WOODWORKING MACHINERY AND SUPPLY NEEDS. 
ALL OUR 4l MACHINERY FROM THIS AD IS DIRECTLY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


SHOWROOM/MAIN OFFICE: 19400 E SAN JOSS AVE., COY OF INDUSTRY, CA 91740 


CUSTOMER SERVICE: TEL: f909]468 3688 FAX [909)468'36fi9 HOURS; MON SAT 8;00AM 5:00PM PT 


SHOWROOM/SHIPPING WAREHOUSE: 12 ARMORY ROAD, 
CLARKSBURG, WV 26301 HOURS: MON FRl B :00AM - 5:00PM E.SJ 








